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FOREWORD. 


For an intelligent progress through any Christian 
country it is very necessary that, amongst other things, 
the traveller should have some knowledge of the meaning 
and origin of the dedications of Churches and ancient 
spitals, or almshouses. 

The late Mr. Charles Browne had broken the ground on 
this subject in a lecture to the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, and he was taking that lecture as a foundation 
for a more exhaustive treatment in collaboration with 
another ecclesiologist, when his lamented death brought 
his work to a close. 

This book must, therefore, be taken as an introduc- 
tion only to a most useful study; yet, in itself it 1s com- 
plete, except for an unfathomed finality; for the subject 
is so vast that wherever it terminated it would leave 
much to be added, being somewhat akin to the Acta 
Sanctorum of the Bollandists, to which the author 
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THE ROMANCE OF DEDICATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST OF DEDICATIONS. 


HEN a certain vicar showed me a letter he had 
received from one of his parishioners, in which he 
was asked to inform the writer of the identity of 

‘Saint Saviour’? to whom his church was dedicated, it 
shewed an evident confusion in some minds of the meaning 
of many names to be met with in ecclesiastical phraseology. 
The enquirer had searched through all the lists of saints 
he could find, but had been unable tc discover one bearing 
the name of St. Saviour. I suggested that the vicar 
should answer his correspondent to this effect—that the 
Saint Saviour to whom the church was dedicated was a 
person who died on Saint Cross, and was buried in Saint 
Sepulchre; and that if he wished to know anything more 
about Him he would do well to read the four excellent 
biographies of this Saint which he would find in a little 
volume called the New Testament. 

Whether or no this reply satisfied the enquirer I do 
not know; but the question he had raised set me thinking 
of the dedications of churches in general, and of the 
number of rather curious and interesting facts which cs 
suitably be made more widely known. 

Singularly enough, the very first dedication of a 
church of which we have any historical record is one to’ 
this ‘‘Saint Saviour.’’? Of course, we know that during 
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the earlier days of the Christian Church, when to be a 
Christian was to incur the risk of persecution and suffer- 
ing, the followers of the new religion were not anxious to 
have very large or conspicuous buildings appropriated to 
the performance of their services which would attract 
public attention. On the contrary, they endeavoured to 
celebrate their rites in places where they could most 
effectually escape from general notice. 

When the Emperor Constantine the Great recognised 
Christianity, and was firmly seated on the throne of the 
Ceesars, the aspect of things was altogether changed. 

Constantine was one of the greatest builders of 
churches ever known; and the first church that he set 
himself to build was naturally intended by him to serve 
as a cathedral church (7.e., the church in which the Bishop 
should have his cathedra, his seat, or throne) of the then 
capital of the Empire, the city of Rome. 

Now Constantine, in right of his wife Fausta, happened 
to possess a very large palace in Rome, which at an earlier 
period had belonged to a senator named Plautius 
Lateranus, and hence called ‘‘the Lateran.’’ He 
destroyed a portion of this palace, and caused a church 
to be erected on the site, whilst he appropriated the 
remainder of the building as a residence for the bishop. 
This church was solemnly dedicated to the Holy Saviour, 
Sancto Salvatori. 

Attached to the church Sancto Salvatori was a small 
building or chapel, which Constantine intended to be 
used as a baptistery, and which still contains the large 
laver, or font, in which Constantine himself received the 
Holy Sacrament of Baptism towards the end of his life. 
This chapel was dedicated to the memory of Saint John 
the Baptist; it contained also an altar dedicated to the 
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other St. John, the Evangelist; and for some reason or 
other the baptistery—although only an adjunct to the 
main building—attracted more attention than the church 
itself, and so it came to pass that the entire church was 
generally called the Church of St. John in the Lateran, 
and as such it is popularly known to this day. 

But the original and real dedication of the church 
is to St. Saviour, and the building yet bears upon its 
front the inscription :— 


Christo Salvatori in honorem SS. Joan. Bapt. et 
Evang. 


Another inscription on the front proudly claims for 
it the title of being :— 


Omnium Urbis et Orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et Caput. 


*“The Mother and Head of all the Churches in the City and 
in the World.’’ A designation which it is fully justified 
in claiming, seeing that it is the original and real cathe- 
dral of the first city that publicly adopted Christianity 
as its recognised religion. Accordingly it was solemnly 
determined, when the question was raised some three 
centuries since, that the Chapter of the Lateran Church 
takes precedence of that of St. Peter’s, and the corona- 
tion of the Popes was appointed to take place in it. 

Although the Lateran has been deserted for the Vatican 
ever since the days of Pope Gregory IX., in consequence 
of the unhealthy condition of this portion of the city, 
owing to the neglect of the drainage of the Campagna; 
and the seclusion of the Pope in the Vatican since the 
seizure of Rome by the secular powers in the reign of 
Pope Pious IX; yet this church, in which no less than five 
General Councils have been held, is still, properly speak- - 
ing, the real and true Cathedral Church of Rome. 
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But before we go further it will be well to see what is 
really meant by the Dedication of churches. A great 
number of modern people, in which I include those of the 
last three hundred years, have lost sight of much that was 
common knowledge to the peasant and the baron of 
medizeval times, and they are all too busy to ask them 
selves why churches are known by the names of different 
saints, and they take it as a matter of course that a new 
church should be called after some saint. 

It has never occurred to many people what the term 
dedication really means, and do not associate it with the 
doctrine of the Invocation of Saints. But I will quote 
from Bingham’s well known and most learned Origines 
Ecclesiasticae :— 

‘‘Churches were anciently dedicated solely to God 
and His service, of which custom St. Austin is a most 
irrefragable witness, who disputing with Maximinus, the 
Arian bishop, uses this argument to prove the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost: that He must be God, because temples 
were builded and dedicated to Him, which it would be 
sacrilege to do to any creature. ‘If,’ he says, ‘we should 
make a temple of wood and stone to any holy angel, 
though never so excellent, should we not be anathematized 
by the truth of Christ, and the church of God, for exhibit- 
ing to the creature that service which is only due to the 
Creator? Since, therefore, we should be sacriligious in 
building a temple to any creature, how can He be other- 
wise than the true God, to whom we not only build 
temples, but are ourselves His temples?’ In another 
place he rejects with scorn the false imputation of Faustus 
the Manichee, who charged the Catholics with erecting 
temples to their martyrs, and offering sacrifice and other 
acts of worship to them therein. To this he replies ‘That 
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they never offered sacrifice to any martyr, but only to the 
God of the martyrs, though they erected altars in the 
memorials of the martyrs; for what bishop, when he 
stands by the altar in any place where the holy bodies lie 
ever says, “‘We offer unto thee, Peter, or Paul, or 
Cyprian?’’ But what is offered is offered unto God (who 
crowns the martyrs) in the memorials of the martyrs who 
are crowned by Him.’ He often repeats it in other places 
that they did not so honour their martyrs by erecting 
temples or altars to them, but only unto God. The same 
place, indeed, was often a monumental memorial of a 
martyr and a temple of God, because churches were com- 
monly built over the sepulchres of martyrs, or in the 
places where they suffered ; or else the relics of the martyrs 
were translated into them; and they were called by the 
martyrs’ names because they were memorials of them. 
The church and the altar that was built at Carthage in the 
place where St. Cyprian suffered martyrdom, was, upon 
that account, called mensa Cypriani, (the table of Cyprian) 
‘Cyprian’s Altar,’’ not because it was built or dedicated 
to him, or his worship (for St. Austin says it was erected 
to God and His service), but because it was a memorial 
of his martyrdom, being built in the place where Cyprian 
himself was offered a sacrifice to God. And from hence it 
is very plain that the naming of a church by the name of 
a saint or martyr was far from dedicating it to that saint 
or martyr, though it seemed for a memorial of him among 
the living, and so far was an honour to his memory, 
though dedicated only to God and His service.’’ (Vol. 
il. pp. 529-31.) 

Our Saxon Alcuin said that churches were dedicated 
that the coming of angels into them may be invited, and * 
that men entering into them may be restrained from mean 
thoughts. 
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We see, therefore, that properly speaking it is not 
right to refer to a church as being dedicated to such and 
such a saint, or to this-or-that martyr, or event, but we 
should rather regard it as dedicated solely to God in 
memory or in honour of a certain saint or event. This 
was the case in the early Biritish Church, the churches 
were dedicated to God and were known by the name of 
their founders, afterwards recognised as saints, and these 
parishes are still known in the Welsh language as the 
Church of Teilo, the Church of Columba, ete. But in 
ordinary speech we use a shorter term, and taking for 
granted that everyone recognises that every church is 
erected to the Glory of God, we speak only of the latter 
part, the memorial, to distinguish individual churches. 

But in associating one of God’s saints with the dedica- 
tion, that special saint is accepted as the patron of a church 
and parish; and is invoked to plead for the welfare of 
that parish in the court of Heaven. 

Otherwise, what is the object in having a saint’s 
name attached to a church? We might as well follow the 
example of the Puritans of the Commonwealth, who were 
consistant on this point, and distinguished a church by the 
name of its vicar, or by the name of the road in which it 
is placed. Mr. *s church, or Street church. 

Rededications were not uncommon in the early his- 
tory of England. It was the custom of the Anglo Saxons, 
after their conversion, to substitute the names of saints 
of their own people, or of the Latin Church, when rebuild- 
ing those churches destroyed by their pagan fathers, or 
with those British churches which were in territory con- 
quered after they had received the faith. Thus it was 
with the church of St. Finbar at Fowey in Cornwall, 
rededicated to St. Nicholas; St. Branwalator at Brans- 
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combe, Devon, was changed to St. Winifred, at St. 
Columba’s at Deer in Scotland to Christ and St. Peter. 
Other British dedications were doubled by the addition 
of a Saxon saint. 

To a great extent the Normans followed in the same 
way; they changed the cathedral of the Holy Trinity at 
Down, in Ireland, in 1188 and rededicated it to St. 
Patrick. 

The Reformation period saw many rededications, 
and to mention one case, the Augustinian’s House of St. 
Augustine, Bristol, was changed to the Holy Trinity and 
made a cathedral. 

Associated with rededications are the combined dedi- 
cations of more than one saint. Sts. Peter and Paul are 
very often linked in one dedication in Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land, in fact dedications to St. Paul alone are compara- 
tively few; take Lincolnshire, there are two churches to 
St. Paul, while there are twenty-three to Sts. Peter and 
Paul; but St. Peter, the Prince of the Apostles, has fifty- 
seven churches. 

Other than these two Apostles, most of the combined 
dedications are additions to the original patron. 

At Bardney Abbey there was an early church of 
which the dedication is lost, but when St. Oswald’s body 
was taken there at the close of the seventh century the 
church was placed under the invocation of the royal 
saint; and when the Abbey was refounded by the Norman, 
Gilbert de Gaunt, the names of Sts. Peter and Paul were 
prefixed to St. Oswald. 

William of Malmesbury tells us that the Norman 
stranger could not pass through an English village without - 
hearing the name of some Anglo-Saxon saint, of whom he 
had never heard. This easily explains why the supple- 
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menting of the local dedication became very prevalent 
in the Norman period, and after; but the additional name 
was given precedence by those who were not altogether 
partial to British or Saxon saints. St. Etheldreda’s 
minster at Ely became St. Peter and St. Etheldreda, at 
Ripon St. Peter was prefixed to St. Wilfrid, St. David’s 
cathedral became St. Andrew and St. David. Then, 
again, some local names were incorporated with the first 
dedications, like the monastery of Sts. Peter and Paul 
outside Canterbury, which was augmented with St. 
Augustine the founder. 

Most of our cathedrals have combined dedications, 
and many of them include the names of saints whose influ- 
ence or work was seen in the district; this is seen in the 
compound dedication of the ancient abbey of Crowland ; 
St. Guthlac’s influence was the oldest but the church was 
dedicated to St. Mary, to which the local St. Guthlac was 
added, then the Latin influence sandwiched the apostle 
St. Bartholomew between them, and the full medieval 
dedication was to St. Mary, St. Bartholomew and St. 
Guthlac. 

Before beginning with the actual dedications I want 
to say a word on Dedication Inscriptions, of which very 
few are known to be extant; yet others, perhaps, may be 
found. When it is remembered that each church had one, 
it is certain that there must have been a wholesale destruc- 
tion of them. 


CHAPTER Il. 


DEDICATION INSCRIPTIONS. 


ANON LAW required that a record of the dedica- 
C tion of a church or altar should be clearly in- 
scribed on a tablet or clearly written upon the 
wall near to the altar. The Saxon council of Cealchythe 
(Chelsea) in A.D. 816 decreed that when a church was 
hallowed by a bishop he was to have the dedication painted 
on the wall of the oratory, or on a tablet, as also on the 
altars, to those saints both of them are dedicated. Then 
William de Blois, bishop of Lincoln, in A.D .1229 ordered 
that the year and day of dedication, the name of the dedi- 
cator, and the name of the saint in whose honour the 
church is dedicated, should be distinctly inscribed about 
the high altar, and the same about the minor altars. 

This was supplemented by the council of Treves in 
A.D .1310, which directed that in every church there shall 
be on, before, or behind, or above the altar, an image, 
or sculpture, or writing, or picture of the saint in whose 
honour the altar is built. 

Now to take the last point first, images of the saints 
were nearly all destroyed in the sixteenth century; but 
you may often see a stone bracket jutting out from the 
wall of a chancel, or just outside the chancel where all 
the people could see it, on which stood the image of the 
patron saint. They are very numerous, and one i 
remember at Ebberston in Yorkshire, has a hole in the 
side in which a candlestick was fixed for a candle to burn 
before the patron. 


> 
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With the scraping of church walls the inscriptions, 
which were painted have been effaced; and, no doubt, 
many of the tablets of stone recording dedications have 
disappeared in the ‘‘restoration and beautifying’’ of our 
town and village churches. But a few are left, and these 
are of two sorts, some of them are a record of the building 
only, and others conform to the canonical requirements. 

While the whole church is dedicated each altar is 
separately consecrated, with the name of the saint who was 
there honoured. Thus, on the entrance to a chapel in 
the north transept of the ruined church of Fountains 
Abbey there is a stone inscribed ‘‘Altare Michaelis Arch.’’ 

Dedications were recorded in the bishops’ registers, 
as one we take from the register of Bishop Maydenstone of 
Gloucester in the year 1315 :— 


‘‘On the third of the nones of July, in the year 
above written, he dedicated the church of Harse- 
cumbe (Harescombe), and the lord Rector paid his 
procurations and dues in like manner.’’ 


But the inscriptions in the churches were to be, not only 
a record but for the people to see who was their patron, 
and at whose altar they made their offerings. And in 
addition to this it was usual to place the figure of a patron 
saint in a niche over the principal door of entrance. Most 
of these niches are now empty; one here and there have 
been restored; but if other than the figure of the dedica- 
tion is put up it is misleading. I went to the church of 
Stow-Langtoft, and seeing a new statue of the Good 
Shepherd, thought it an unusual dedication for an 
ancient church, then I found that it was a church of St. 
George, and the vicar had filled the niche with a beautiful 
figure, but not of the dedication. 
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These dedication inscriptions were termed testimon- 
ials of the dedication; thus, in the accounts of Wyke 
Church, Hampshire, we find:—‘‘6s. 8d. for the Testi- 
monial of the dedication of the church.’’? By quoting 
a few of these ‘‘testimonials’’ you will be able to see the 
customary phraseology. 

The earliest dedication stone I know is at Jarrow, 
Northumberland, which that good man Bede must often 
have looked upon and is of the year 685. 
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DEDICATION STONE aT JARROW, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


te ECCIES DOAVC TORE 
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It was broken in three pieces, but they have all been 
found and we have the whole of it, which reads :— 


‘*The dedication of the basilica of St. Paul on 
the ninth of the Kalends of May, in the fifteenth 
year of King Ecgfrith, and the fourth year of Ceolfrid 
the abbot, and under God the builder of the same.’’ 


In the south wall of Warnford Church, protected by ° 
ike porch, is a stone recording its foundation by St. 
Wilfrid and its renovation by Adam de Portu. 
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At St. Mary-le-Wigford, outside Lincoln, a Roman 
inscribed stone was ultilised by the Anglo-Saxon builders 
on which to incise the dedication above the Roman charac- 
ters. The stone is inserted in the western face of the 
tower and reads :—- 


‘‘Kadwig had me built and endowed to the love 
of Christ and St. Mary.’’ 


In 1675 the dedication stone of the ancient church of 
the Holy Trinity at Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, of about 
A.D. 1056, was found near the church, and may now be 
seen in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. It gives all the 
details required by the canon :—- 


+ODDA DV XIVSSITANC 
REGIAMAVIAMCONSTRVI 
ATOVE DEDERIINHONO 
RE STRINIATSPROANIMAER 
MANISVI/ELFRICIQEDEHOL 
LOGASVPTAGALDREDVSVERO 
EPSOQVIECANDE BDCANITIND 
BVS APL XIIIAVEANNOSREG 

NIEADWARD REGIS ANGLORV 


DEDICATION STONE AT DEERHURST. 


* Duke Odda ordered this Royal Hall to be built 
and dedicated, to the honour of Saint Trinity for the 
soul of his Brother Atlfric which was taken up from 
this place. Bishop Ealdred it was who dedicated the 
same on the 12th of April in the 14th year of the reign 
of Edward, King of the English. 


The stone of the Saxon Chapel of the same town was 
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also discovered; it is a slab of limestone nearly two feet 
square, which, at some later period was cut for the head 


DEDICATION STONE AT SAXON CHAPEL, DEERHURST. 


of an Early Pointed window. When complete the in- 
seription would read :— 


% In honore S Petri apli hoc altare de dicatve. 


It ie the dedication of an altar, and does not mention 
the church, but I have an idea that, as we know, it was a 
very smal] building, a chapel of ease, and was no baptismal 
ehurch, and that it contained but one altar; if so, the altar 
of St. Peter would apply to the whole chapel. 
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DEDICATION STONE AY KiRKDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


One of the best known of these inscriptions is on the 
early sundial of Kirkdale Church, near Kirby Moorside, 
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Yorkshire, and records the building of it by a Danish 
noble. It reads:-— 


‘°*& Orm son of Gamal, bought St. Gregory’s 
Minster. It was then all tobroken and tofallen, and 
he made build it from the ground for Christ and St. 
Gregory in the days of Edward the king, in the days 
Of Lostis-carl.w 


Amongst other Danish patrons was the builder of St. 
Bartholomews, at Aldborough, in Holderness, Yorkshire, 
in the time of Edward the Confessor :--- 


‘*‘Ulf commanded to build this church for Hanum 
and for Gundhart’s soul.’’ 


And another:—Orm made a church at St. Chad’s, 
Stafford, we know from the inscription on the capital of 
one of the pillars. 


Another sun-dial inscription remains at All Saints, 
Weaverthorpe, Yorkshire, which must have been previous- 
ly dedicated toSt. Andrew. The stone is in the tympanum 
of the south doorway and measures 14in. wide and 124in. 
high, and has been cut from a Roman slab, with the 
remains of lettering seen at the top. 

The inscription reads :— 


‘*KIn honour of St. Andrew the Apostle this 
monastery was made by Herbert of Winchester in 
the time of King. Ags 


Herbert of Winchester was chamberlain to King 
Henry I., and died before A.D.1130, and no doubt it was 
the name Henry which would have been inscribed had 
the sculptor not misjudged the spacing of the letters. 
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The stump of the bronze gnomon of the sundial is 
still embedded in the stone. 
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DEDICATION STONE AT WEAVERTHORPE. 


The dedication stone of Castor, Northants, after the 
rebuilding of the church, April 17, 1124, does not record 
the name of its patron St. Kyneburga, but merely the date 
when the new Norman church was hallowed by Bishop 
Alexander; and on another stone it is said that it was 
built by Richard Bebe. 

St. Mary and All Saints Church at Hawksworth, 
Notts., which was built about A.D. 1150, has an inscrip- 
tion to this effect :— 

‘‘Walter and his wife Cecilia caused this church 
to be built in honour of our Lord Jesus, Blessed Mary 
the virgin, and all the saints of God.’’ 

A semicircular stone in the fourteenth century church 
of St. Nicholas, Ipswich, is the tympanum of a doorway, 
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evidently of an earlier church, as it is the dedicatory testi- 
monial of a church to all Saints. 

IN DEDICATIONE ECLESIE OMNIUM SANCTORUM 
And a Saxon stone points to a still earlier church dedicated 
to St. Michael, on it is written—Here St. Michael fight 
with Dane Dragon :— 

HER SCE MIKAEL FEHT WID DANE DRACO. 

An inscription was found in the Chapel of St. Gabriel 
in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, on the moulding just 
above the site of the destroyed altar, which reads :— 

‘*%& This altar was dedicated in honour of St. 

Gabriel the Archangel.”’ 


THe TEMPLE CHuRCcH, LONDON. 


The Temple Church in London has had many narrow 
escapes from fire and from riot and from alterations; but 
the noble fabric remains. _It is so generally known as the 
Temple Church that few people remember that it is dedi- 
cated to the Blessed Virgin or the dignitary who hallowed 
it. But if they look at the illustration above they 
will see it written on the stone which formerly was the 
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head of a small doorway leading into the cloisters, which 
no longer stands. On it we read that :—- 


‘In the year of the Incarnation of our Lord 1185 
this church was dedicated in honour of the Blessed 
Mary by the Lord Heraclius, by, the grace of God 
Patriarch of the Church of the Holy Resurrection 
(Holy Sepulchre) on February 10th, who had granted 
an indulgence of sixty days to those seeking it.’’ 


A stone in the parish church of Clee in the testimonial 
of its dedication by St. Hugh :— 
‘This church is dedicated in honour of Saint 
Trinity and St. Mary the Virgin on the 8th of the 
Nones of March, by Lord Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
in the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1192. In 
the time of Richard the King’’ (see page 21). 


From the crudely engraved stone of Postling Church, 
Kent, we learn that this church is dedicated to ‘‘the 
Mother of God :— 


‘“The 19th of the Kalends of September the feast 
of St. Kusebias, Confessor, this church was dedicated 
in honour of St. Mary, the Mother of God’’ (page 66). 


The tablet of Testimonial of Ashborne Church, Derby- 
shire, is not of stone but of laton, or the same amalgum 
as was used for sepulchral brasses, 65 in. by 4 in. It was 
purloined, but has happily been recovered and is fastened 
into the south buttress under the tower, it reads :— 


‘*In the year of the Incarnation of the Lord 1241, 
the 8th of the Kalends of May, is this church dedicated 
and this altar consecrated in honour of St. Oswald- 
King and martyr by the venerable Father in God Hugh 
de Petershull, Bishop of Coventry.’’ 
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Here we have the two definite acts of dedicating a 
church and consecrating an altar which, now-a-days are 
often confused. 
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DEDICATION INSCRIPTION, OFFLEY. 


The record of the dedication of St. Mary’s Church, 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire, on the day of Sts. Simon 
and Jude is cut in the wall. Another one, scratched 
into the splay of a window of St. Mary Magdalene, Offley 
in Hertfordshire is difficult to decipher. It reads :— 


‘‘Dedicatum fuit ista altare in festo sancti 
sulspicii Episcop; anno domini MCCCCXYVI jo. et 
regis Henrici Vti quarto.’ 


It is a curious testimonial of dedication that is seen 
in the north-east angle of the chancel of St. Michael’s 
Church, Penkevil, Cornwall. It is cut in a block of gran- 
ite, and records the rededication of the church by Bishop 
Branscombe in A.D. 1261. 

Inscribed stones record the rebuilding of the chancels 
of Egham in 1327, and of Great Bookham in 1841 by Abbot 
Rutherwyke of Chertsey, but they are not dedication 
stones. 
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DEDICATION INSCRIPTION, PENKEVIL. 


The church of St. Matthew of Wyke, Hampshire, 
has a curious memorial of its dedication which, though 
long it be, does not conform to canonical directions. It 
is the monument and record of the benefactions of a man, 
but from it, we learn that there was a testimonial of dedi- 
eation which is now lost. In the north wall of the nave 
there is a brass let into a slab of purbeck marble on which 
is a representation of St. Christopher (see page 50), and 
under it is graven :— 


Here lieth Will’m Complyn 

& Annes his wife ye whiche 
Will’m decessid ye xxi day of 
Maye ye yere of-oure lord 
m.c.c.c.c.lxxxxvili. Also this be 
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ye dedis yt ye said Will’m hath 
down to this-Church of Wike 
yt is to say frest dedycacion 
of ye Church xls & to make 
nawe bellis to ye sam Church 
xl. also gave to ye halloyeng 
of ye grettest bell vjs. viijd. 
& for ye testimoniall of the 
dedicacion of ye sam Church 
vjs. vujd. on whos soules 
ihu’ have merey. Amen. 


One that was at Westenhanger, Kent, was in French: 


L’ann mil Ve et xx a |’incarnation nostre christ 
et le xi ann du tres hault et trest (puis)sant et tres 
excellent prince nostre . .. . et roy Henry viii et a 
Vhoneur du Dieu et de la glorieuse. .... Vierge 
Marie fut faicte et achevee ceste chapelle par mesire 
Edouard Poynings, chevalier de la noble ordre du 
gartier, et contreroyler de la maison du roy, cuy 
Dieu doint sa grace et bon vie et longue. . . .et paradis 
ala fin. Amen. 


CHAPTER. Ut. 
DEDICATIONS TO THE TRINITY. 


Now, seeing that all churches are dedicated to God 
one should naturally expect to find a large number of them 
bearing the name of the Deity, either of the undivided 
Trinity or to one of the Three Persons; and this first- 
named dedication is, as a matter of fact, very common, 
for we have many churches dedicated to the Trinity. 

It is one of the odd caprices of our language, for which 
I cannot account, but there is, so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, only a single instance of a church or chapel 
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in this country known as “‘Saint Trinity.’’ That one 
instance, the testimonial of the dedication of Clee Church, 
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Lincolnshire, which is still preserved, is inscribed thus :— 
‘‘This Church is Dedicated in honour of Saint Trinity and 
St. Mary, the Virgin, on the third of the Nones of March 
by Lord Hugh Bishop of Lincoln. In the year of the 
Incarnation of Christ 1192. In the time of King Richard. 

The Latin word for Saint, or Holy, is now invariably 
translated as ‘‘Holy’’ in this respect, and we find ‘‘The 
Holy,’’ or ‘‘The Blessed Trinity,’’ or simply ‘‘Trinity 
Church.’’ On the Continent, however, the dedications 
are La Sainte Trinité, as in France; La Santa Trinita, as 
in Italy, or La Santisima Trinidad, as in Spain. 

There is one dedication to the Trinity which is parti- 
cularly interesting to all Englishmen. The whole of our 
mercantile marine is, and has long been formally placed 
under the patronage and care of the Blessed Trinity; 
for the protection and maintenance of our merchant 
vessels, our harbours, anchorage grounds, lighthouses, 
and buoys are all committed to the Corporation of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. This was originally 
a guild founded in 1515 by one, Sir Thomas Sport, who 
had been captain of the great ship the Harry Grace 4a 
Dieu, and the corporation is properly known as ‘‘The 
Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the Guild or Frater- 
nity of the Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity and of 
St. Clement.’’ St. Clement was added because that 
saint was matryred by being thrown into the sea with an 
anchor fastened round his neck, and hence was considered 
to be the patron of all seamen, and so was coupled with the 
Trinity in the dedication of the Guild as a sort of acting 
lieutenant in the matter. 

There is yet another dedication to the Trinity which 
is very noteworthy and interesting. During Christopher 
Columbus’ third voyage to America, when he had nearly 
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completed his journey, he saw rising across the ocean in 
stern grandeur what appeared to be three distinct moun- 
tains or islands, but as his vessel neared them they 
coalesced at the bases, and so merged into each other and, 
to his surprise, he found that they were in reality one 
immense mass of basalt. This so struck his imagination 
that he dedicated the island to the Holy Three-in-One, 
and it remains known to this day as the Island of Trinidad. 

When we come to deal with dedications to the 
Separate Persons of the Most Holy Trinity, the cases 
are very different. So far I have been unable to discover 
a single instance in any country of a dedication to the 
First Person of the Trinity as to God the Father, except 
a monastery on Mount Athos, which is dedicated to 
Pantokrator, which is to the Omnipotent, the Almighty. 
We might, perhaps include the many charitable institu- 
tions in France and formerly in England, known as 
“‘God’s House,’’ Maison Dieu, and Hotel Dieu. Such 
names were familiar in medieval England, and John 
Langland in his Vision of Piers the Ploughman exhorts 
wealthy merchants to ‘‘amenden mesondieux,’’ (amend 
or restore Masons Dieu). They were hospitals for the 
needy and the sick, and as such were Houses of God. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital at Bristol] was called the 
Domus Dei, and was founded as an almshouse for twelve 
poor seamen. The Maison Dieu at Dover was for the 
same praiseworthy object ; and God’s House in Southamp- 
ton was built ‘‘for wayfarers and strangers from beyond 
the sea.’’ There were thirty-six such hospitals under this 
invocation in England. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DEDICATIONS TO OUR LORD. 


But when we come to the Second Person of the Trinity 
it is altogether different. Here we find dedications 
under every name, character, and attribute, and memorials 
of every event in the life of our Lord, from before His 
birth to His Resurrection and Ascension. 

Taking first the name of Jesus, we have at both the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, colleges and their 
respective chapels dedicated in His name. One of the 
most curious instances of a church under this invocation 
is of that parish in which the Cathedral of St. Paul in 
London stands; a parish which now goes by the name of 
“St. Faith under St. Paul’s.”’ 

The church of St. Faith formerly stood above the 
ground adjoining the larger building of Old St. Paul’s, 
and in close contiguity to it. In the year 1265 it was 
absorbed in the area of the cathedral, and thereupon the 
authorities transferred the parochial church from the 
building above ground to a portion of the crypt below, 
and from that time it has gone by the name of ‘“‘St. Faith 
under St. Paul’s.’’ But at that time there was already 
in the crypt a chapel belonging to a very rich guild which 
was dedicated to Jesus, and went by the name of The 
Jesus Chapel; and this chapel was made to serve as the 
parish church of St. Faith when the latter was removed 
below ground. As far as I can ascertain, there is no 
trace or record of the original dedication of the Jesus 
Chapel having been formally altered or abandoned; and 
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I imagine that thus there is reason for considering that the 
real parish church of the area around St. Paul’s is properly 
“*The Jesus Chapel.’’ 

There are very many instances on the Continent of the 
same dedication, especially in the churches of the Jesuits ; 
and in England, at the adoption of the Feast of the Holy 
Name in 1457, there was a very great increase in the 
dedications to ‘‘Jesus’’ of altars, if not of churches. 
Jesus chapels were in the cathedrals of Norwich and 
Worcester, and Jesus altars were dedicated in most of the 
cathedrals, abbey and collegiate churches, and in numerous 
parish churches. 

Let us take the case of dedications to Christ; ‘‘the 
Anointed.’’ Here again a little speciality in language is 
noticeable; we almost always speak of a church dedicated 
to our Lord under this title as ‘‘Christ Church.’’ In 
Oxford the cathedral is always thus spoken of, though 
its true dedication is to St. Frideswide, and the 
name of Christ Church apples to the building in its 
capacity as the chapel of Christ-Church College. At 
Cambridge there is no ‘‘Christ Church’’ so called, but 
the college dedicated to our Lord under this title is called 
simply ‘‘Christ’s College.’’ This is almost the only 
exception to the general rule, and, by the munificence of 
the Lady Margaret it arose on the foundation of the hostel 
of ‘‘God’s House.’’ 

We have examples of this nomenclature in the well 
known Hampshire town and in the metropolitan cathedral 
at Canterbury, and the name is perpetuated in the city of 
Christ Church, the capital of the settlement of Canterbury 
emmigrants in New Zealand. A French parallel is 
found in the village of St. Christ near the river Somme. 

Then we have, as you will remember, numerous 
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churches in our own land dedicated to St. Saviour; 
and I hope that by this time our enquiring friend may 
have discovered that here is no incongruity in applying 
‘‘Saint’’ to our Lord, as well as to holy persons of merely 
human origin; and that ‘‘Saint’’ and ‘‘Holy’’ are 
derived from the same Latin word. 

The most interesting dedication under this title to 
Englishmen is the cathedral church of Canterbury. It 
was originally a church of the Romano-British Christians 
from which they were driven by the Jutes; this was 
‘‘recovered’’ by St. Augustine, restored, and dedicated 
in the name of St. Saviour, though it is now known as 
Christ Church. It was the same dedication as the Lateran 
Cathedral in Rome—the Mother of all churches—and it 
was the mother of all English churches of St. Augustine’s 
line. Without any doubt St. Augustine was influenced 
by thoughts of his home when he placed Canterbury under 
the same invocation. 

There is one church of St. Saviour which has had a 
singular history. JIrefer to the ancient priory of St. 
Mary Overie on the Southwark side of London Bridge, 
although its name had reference originally to the ferry 
which existed there before even Old London Bridge was 
built. At the time of the Reformation the priory was 
abolished, and the church itself was converted into a 
collegiate establishment, and rededicated to St. Saviour. 
But an ancient dedication to the Second Person was 
found in the monastery for St. Saviour, also in Southwark. 

This is a frequent dedication in the Eastern Church, 
those at Moscow and on Mount Athos are the first to 
come to mind; and St. Saviour in the Chora, and of the 
time of Justinian, outside the earlier walls of Byzantium. 
In Chora means, as we understand it, ‘‘in the fields’’; 
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as St. Martin in the Fields was outside Westminster, and 
St. Germain de Pres outside Paris. There was also a 
church of St. Saviour Pantokrator, or ‘“The Almighty 
Saviour’’ in Constantinople, built by the Empress Irene 
in A.D.1136. 

But of all the dedications to St. Saviour of world- 
wide interest is that of an -Island, so named in the 
fifteen century, the first-fruits of that great enterprise 
which resulted in the discovery of America. We who 
know all about it, and what became of the expedition, can 
hardly, even in imagination, picture to ourselves what 
must have been the feelings of that brave band of adven- 
turers who followed the great Christopher Columbus, as 
they sailed away into the unknown eternity; placing their 
sole confidence in God and the leadership of that wonderful 
man. But as the days wore on their hearts were beginning 
to fail them, and when they came to that treacherous 
Sargasso Sea; and it seemed that the hoped-for continent 
would prove nothing more than an immense mass of 
floating sea-weed, their courage fairly gave way, and they 
would have gladly turned back. Then what must have 
been the feelings of their undaunted leader when the wished 
for land really appeared in sight? At last! Christopher 
Columbus was the first to leap to the shore and take pos- 
session of it in the name of Christ. He carried in his hand 
a cross of wood, and as he knelt before it to dedicate the 
land (which he thought to be a continent, but which was 
afterwards found to be but an island) to that Saviour who. 
had preserved them through all the perils they had under- 
gone, and had kept them safe to the successful termination 
of their hazardous enterprise. Thus the spot where the 
first outpouring of the old world upon the new took place 
received the name, which it has ever since borne, of San 
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Salvador. Another example, nearer home, is the 
Collegiate Church of St Salvator, at St Andrew’s 
Scotland. 

Dedications to the Messiah in England are not to be 
found unless it be in such cases as a provincial Unitarian 
Chapel, of which one occurs to my mind; there are a few 
in Germany, and some in America, though for some reason 
or another it is by no means favoured in the dedications 
of the Church. 

Churches, and still more chapels, dedicated to 
Emmanuel are more numerous. One of the colleges at 
Cambridge bears this name, but it is a foundation of 
Elizabethan times, receiving its charter in 1584. A 
church in Yorkshire and a great many Dissenting chapels 
are so entitled. Indeed, the name seems to enjoy a sort 
of favour with Nonconformists, and those who are disposed 
to fraternise with them in the Church of England. A 
new church was somewhat recently built in a London 
suburb which it was intended to dedicate to St. Thomas, 
but the first incumbent not having, it would seem, read 
Bingham’s Origines, or studied St. Augustine, did not 
approve of the proposal to dedicate the church to any 
human person, even though he were an Apostle; and 
insisted on the proposed dedication being changed, and 
having the church dedicated to Emmanuel. 

Then, again, there are a few churches dedicated to 
our Lord under the title of ‘“The Redeemer,’’ chiefly 
those belonging to the Order of the Redemptorists, I 
Redentore in Venice, and I] Santissimo Redentore in 
Rome. Two modern churches under this dedication 
have been built in London. 

But there is another very interesting dedication with a 
title of our Lord’s, which has only recently come to light. 
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Within the last eighty years there have been found, and 
published, the records of an expedition which was sent 
forth from Portugal in the fifteenth century to search for 
that mythical personage known as Prester John of the 
Indies, a potentate who was supposed to combine in one 
person the authority and powers of Emperor and Pope. 
This embassage had no very definite ‘instructions; but it 
went, amongst other lands visited, to Abyssinia, the 
ancient Ethiopia, and there the members of the mission 
found a flourishing community of Christians; in fact, the 
old native Church fed with a chief prelate of the Coptic 
Church of Egypt, which is said to have been founded 
by the Ethiopian eunuch, the chamberlain to Queen 
Candace, whom the evangelist, Philip, baptised. They 
were reported to have several peculiar characteristics, 
amongst these being the very extraordinary practice of 
being re-baptised once a year. 

The ambassadors noticed also that they had erected 
for worship a large number of fine and handsome churches, 
one of which was dedicated to Imbra Christus, meaning, 
as they said, ‘“The Way of Christ,’’ or rather, as it seems 
it should more properly be interpreted ‘‘Christ the Way.’’ 

There is yet one other term in connection with those 
referring to our Lord to which I should like to call atten- 
tion. If you look in the Calendar of the Church of 
England at the 16th of December, on the 17th in the 
Roman and Old English Calendars you will see the 
somewhat mysterious words ‘‘O Sapientia.’’ 

I remember an occasion when a ‘‘Ritual Commission”’ 
was appointed to enquire into certain internal affairs 
in the Church of England, one of the commissioners, a 
bishop asked a clergyman :—‘‘And pray sir, what do you 
do on the black-letter saints’ days? For instance, what 
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sort of service do you have on ‘‘O Sapientia? To which 
my friend, greatly startled, replied,—‘‘Oh, my lord, my 
lord! O Sapientia is not a saint, it is an antiphon.’’ 

Now this priest was undoubtedly right when he said 
that O Sapientia was an antiphon; but he was forgetting 
the Greek Calendar, in which, on September 17th, St. 
Sophia is commemorated. We all know that an antiphon 
is a short sentence taken generally from Scripture, most 
frequently being a sentence from the Psalms, which is 
recited before and after the psalms for the day, or the 
Canticles, and is varied according to the different 
seasons in order, as it were, to strike the key-note, and 
indicate the tone in which the service for the day should 
be rendered. Now, as we approach Christmas, the great 
Festival of the Incarnation, our thoughts are to be directed 
to that wonderful event; and, with this view, the anti- 
phons to the Magnificat, which is par excellence the hymn 
of the Incarnation, are so arranged as to bring before us 
the different titles or attributes under which our Lord is 
referred to in the Old Testament; and the first of these, 
that for the 16th (or 17th) of December, runs in the Latin 
thus:—O Sapientia, quae ex ore Altissimi prodiisti, 
attingens a fine usque ad finem, fortiter swaviterque dis- 
ponens omnia, Vent ad docendum nos viam prudentiae. 
Thus identifying our Lord with the ‘‘Wisdom’’ of the 
Old, and the Adyos of the New Testament, and under 
this title we have a church dedicated, which is one of the 
most noteworthy in Europe. 

When the Emperor Constantine had transferred his 
capital from Rome to the city of Byzantium, which was 
renamed after him Constantinople, he set to work to build 
in it a church which should be worthy to be the cathedral 
of the new seat of government; and this church, which he 
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did not live to complete, he dedicated to The Divine 
Wisdom, ‘H ‘Ayia Sodia, or as it is Latinised, 
Sancta Sophia, and which is well known to us as Saint 
Sophia. 

The incompleted work of erection of this church was 
carried forward by Constantine’s son and successor; but 
the original church having been greatly injured and 
almost destroyed by fire, a third church was entirely 
rebuilt by the Emperor Justinian. 

When Mohamet II. captured Constantinople St. 
Sophia was converted into a mosque for the performance 
of Mohamedan rites; but notwithstanding the change, the 
ancient structure remains practically intact to the present 
day. Although all signs and symbols of the Christian 
religion have been, as far as possible, obliterated, they 
have only been covered with plaster or whitewash; and 
although the old church remains to our own times as the 
principal mosque of the Mohamedan religion in Europe, 
yet it needs but for the whitewash, plaster and other 
accretions to be removed from its walls to bring to light 
the glorious mosaics with which its interior is covered, 
for it will once more to awake from its long sleep, ready 
for use as a Christian church, so soon as Constantinople 
passes into Christian hands, to serve once more, let us 
hope, as the seat of a Christian bishop’s throne. 

Very many other churches over the anc‘ent Eastern 
Empire and over Russia are dedicated to St. Sophia; and 
the Greek community in London have built themselves a 
church in Moscow Road, Bayswater, which they have 
dedicated to ‘yn “Ayia Xodia, which we Anglicise as 
‘St. Sophia,’’ and whom we thus identify with O 
Sapientia. . 

I have already remarked that there are dedications 
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to our Lord, not only under all His titles and characteris- 
tics, but also in commemoration of every event in His 
life on earth, from, and even before, His nativity to his 
death, resurrection, and ascension. 

One of the first of this class of dedication is to be 
found in the city of Rome, where we have in the Capitol 
the church of the Ara Coeli, or ‘‘Altar of Heaven,’’ the 
history of its origin was this:—We learn from Virgil and 
other contemporary writers, that at the period of the 
commencement of the Christian era, there was a widely 
spread idea that a very important personage was about 
to be born, who was coming to rule the whole world. 
The Emperor Augustus was greatly perturbed by this 
rumour, and he sent to the Delphic Orade to enquire 
what he ought to do by way of precaution. He received 
the somewhat vague reply that the best thing he could 
do was to propitiate the gods by building an altar and 
dedicating it to Heaven. This advice he duly followed, 
erecting an altar, which was known by the name Ara 
Coeli, close to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. In course 
of time this altar and the building in which it stood passed 
into the possession of Christians, and was appropriated 
to the service of Christianity; but it retained the old 
name and dedication given to it in pursuance of the 
directions of the oracle, and the church is known by it to 
this day. This is a striking instance of the following of 
that advice sent by Pope Gregory to the Abbot Mellitus, 
to the effect that the pagan temples in England, if well 
built, were not to be destroyed, but only the idols within 
them, and the temples were to be purified and used for the 
service of the true God, after solemn dedication. 

You may, perhaps, recollect that it is in this church 
that the ceremonies connected with the observance of the 
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Festival of the Nativity in the Eternal City usually take 
place; and it was in this very church of the Ara Coeli that 
the historian Gibbon, as he has himself told us, sat listen- 
ing to the bare-footed friars chanting their vespers when 
the idea first occurred to his mind of writing the history 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ a work 
which has ever since been regarded as ‘one of the first and 
foremost classics in the English language. 

Numerous churches are dedicated to the Nativity, 
and the chief among them is the great church at Bethlehem, 
which was built by Helena and Constantine, and contains 
the crypt which was the scene of the Nativity, wherein 
a silver star is set in the ground, and the inscription :— 
Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est. 

Digressing for a moment from the consideration of the 
dedication of churches to that of places, I may remark that 
a large proportion of the places discovered in the New 
World and elsewhere, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, owe their names to the custom generally adopted 
by the Spanish and Portuguese mariners of literally 
Christening the places discovered by them in the names of 
the saints, or of the events in sacred history commem- 
orated by the Church on those days upon which the land 
was first sighted. We have numerous instances of this 
practice; one most striking case being that of the naming, 
by the great Portuguese discoverer, Vasco da Gama, of 
the south-east coast of Africa, which he discovered on 
Christmas Day, 1497, by the name of ‘‘Natal,’’ the 
Portuguese equivalent for Christmas Day, i.e. Dies 
Natalis—the Day of Nativity. 

Thus, in connection with the period of our ard? S 
infancy, everyone remembers the Fountain and Square cf 
the Innocents at Paris, which occupies the site of a former 
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church and convent, dedicated in commemoration of 
the children of Bethlehem killed by Herod. And the 
original church of the parish which is now dedicated to 
St. Mary le Strand (which was destroyed to make room 
for Somerset House), was also dedicated to the Holy 
Innocents. 

Then there is the season of Epiphany; and this reminds 
us that an edifice, which is frequently considered to be the 
finest and grandest Gothic cathedral of Europe, is dedi- 
cated to the three Kings; I refer, of course, to the Dom at 
Cologne. 

The accepted history of the three kings (whose names 
are traditionally given as Caspar, Melchior and Balthazar) 
is thus:—After adoring and presenting their gifts to the 
Infant Jesus, the three kings, or magi, returned to the 
East, where they remained until the dispersion of the 
Apostles, when they were discovered by St. Thomas—the 
missionary to India—from whom they received the narra- 
tive of what had occurred since their first visit to the Holy 
Land; and then returning to Jerusalem, they died there, 
and were buried close to the site of the Crucifixion. 
Three skulls were dug up during the excavations by St. 
Helen, which were deemed to be those of the three kings; 
and they were taken by her first to Constantinople; from 
whence they were afterwards removed to Milan, where 
they remained until the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa 
carried them off to Cologne; where their relics now rest. 

In England the three kings are commemorated in the 
Signs of inns rather than in the dedication of churches, 
but the existing chapel of an almshouse in Bristol is 
dedicated ‘‘in the honour of God and the Three Kings of 
Cologne.’’ 

Although several modern churches in England com- 
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memorate the Transfiguration of our Lord, there are many 
churches of this dedication on the continent, and in the 
Greek Church. But the dedications in connection with 
our Lord which are most numerous, and at the same time 
most striking, are those which commemorate the events 
of Holy Week. 

Now, to begin with, not many persons, perhaps, 
associate the State of Florida with this period. Most 
people suppose, naturally enough, that the name refers 
to the luxurious growth of flowers noted there by the first 
discoverers. Such an idea, however, would be very 
far removed from the real origin of the name; and, fur- 
thermore, is not justified I believe, by the actual appear- 
ance of the country, which is not a district of flowers, but 
rather abounds with dismal swamps and dark pine forests. 
It derives its name from that fact that it was discovered 
on Palm Sunday, which, in Spanish, is called Pascua 
Florida (Flowery Easter) because it is the custom on that 
day to decorate the churches with palms and flowers, in 
remembrance of our Saviour’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem a few days before His Crucifixion. 

We now come to Maundy Thursday, and we have 
numerous dedications (perhaps more frequently of chapels 
than of churches) to the Blessed Sacrament, the institution 
of which is commemorated on the day before Good Friday. 
This dedication takes the form of Corpus Christi, ‘“The 
Body of Christ,’’ and both of our great universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge have colleges bearing this dedica- 
tion. It is especially used for chapels which were intended 
for the administration of this Holy Sacrament, and were 
frequently founded and supported by Guilds, a great 
number of which were dedicated to Corpus Christi. The 
day which is set apart for its commemoration is the 
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Thursday after Trinity Sunday; the proper day—Maundy 
Thursday—being already occupied with the commemora- 
tion of the Passion, and no other vacant Thursday occur- 
ring until after Trinity Sunday, which is the last but one, 
as this of Corpus Christi is the last, of the great festivals 
of our Lord appointed to be observed with special services. 

Another very beautiful dedication to our Lord is to 
Zoodoch Peeghee, the Life Giving Fountain, which is in 
the monastery of St. Gregory on Mount Athos, which may 
so aptly be applied to the chalice of the Institution. 
When we come to Good Friday, we find very numerous 
dedications in commemoration of every event of that 
great and terrible day. 

It was on this Friday, so applicably called by English- 
men ‘‘Good Friday,’’ that the world was redeemed by the 
Divine Sacrifice on Saint Cross. Two days are set apart 
in the Calendar in solemn commemoration of Holy Cross, 
the Inventio Crucis—or the Finding of the Cross on May 3, 
and Ezaltatio Crucis—or the Exaltation of the Cross on 
September 14. The first was instituted to memorialise 
the more than successful efforts of the aged St. Helen, 
who, over eighty years of age, went to Jerusalem to recover 
the sepulchre of Christ from the ignominy in which it 
had been thrust by the pagans. While searching for the 
sepulchre the excavations opened up a cave in which the 
cross had been thrown; and thus found—or in technical 
phraseology—invented, the sacred wood of the Cross. 

The second festival of Saint Cross—Evwaltatio Crucis— 
observed on September 14, is altogether another commem- 
oration, and that a double one. 

In the first place it commemorates the dedication of 
the Church of the Resurrection over the site of the Cruci- 
fixion, when the Cross was once more set up, or exalted in 
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its original place. The contributive cause for the more 
profound solemnization of this festival was the recovery 
of the Holy Cross from the Persians. 

Chosroes II, King of Persia beseiged and took Jeru- 
salem in the year 614 and carried away the Cross; and it 
was not until 628 that the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius 
was able to recover it, to bring it back to the Holy City, 
and to restore it to its former position. Thus was the 
Holy Cross again ‘‘exalted’’ before the eyes of the faith- 
ful, and the festival of the ‘‘Exaltation’’ was afterwards 
observed more particularly on this account than for the 
first, although, in the Western Church the two commem- 
orations are combined; and in Old England this day was 
known as ‘‘Holy Cross Day.’’ 

A large piece of the True Cross was cut from the beam 
by St. Helen and sent to Rome, where a large Basilica 
was built to contain and preserve it for the veneration of 
the faithful. This Church which is well known under 
the title of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, is one of the 
four Basilicas in which alone the Popes used personally to 
celebrate High Mass; and here is also preserved the 
‘“Title,’’ or piece of wood on which was written that Jesus 
was King of the Jews. 

Still following out the idea which we have seen ani- 
mated the discoverers in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies to designate newly-formed places in honour of the 
day on which they were first sighted, I may mention that 
there are several places in the West Indies and on the 
Spanish Main named Vera Cruz and Santa Cruz; the 
latter so named because it was discovered on September 
14; and the former because it boasted in the possession of 
a portion of the True Cross, sent over to be placed in some 
of the churches as the most precious and inestimable relic 
that the old world could bestow on the new. 
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But coming near home we have the well-known church 
and hospital near Winchester dedicated to Saint Cross, 
one of the few ancient charitable institutions remaining, 
and where wayfarers still receive the dole; and many 
similar examples are to be found, about a hundred and 
six ancient churches bearing this dedication, in one form 
or another, in England. One rather remarkable form 
which this dedication assumes in the case of one church 
in the city of York is that of ‘‘Saint-Crux’’; while many 
are dedicated under the Anglo-Saxon designation of the 
‘“Holy Rood.’’ 

The Rood being the Rod, the stem of the Cross, having 
a reference to the mystical interpretation of the passage 
in the Psalms :—‘‘When I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of, Thy rod and Thy staff shall comfort me.’’ 
The name ‘‘Rood’’ was nearly equally common as 
*“Cross’’ in Old England. 

Those of my readers who have been in Edinburgh will 
doubtless have a vivid recollection of the beautiful ruin 
of the ‘‘chapel’’ bearing that dedication. In reality Holy- 
rood Chapel is not, as is generally supposed, the chapel 
of the palace; but is the ruined church of the Abbey of 
the Holy Rood, on the site of which Holyrood Palace was 
erected. Most persons are under the impression that 
the present state of dilapidation in which the chapel 
exists (since restored) is the result of the hatred for sacred 
emblems which has marked the Puritan spirit of the people, 
in the midst of whom a church bearing such a ‘‘supersti- 
tious’’ title was erected, but it was not so; in fact, the 
truth is that the chapel was killed by kindness. During 
the seventeenth century, some very zealous persons were 
anxious to make the ancient chapel look finer; and they, 
therefore, as the roof needed repairs, covered it with large 
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flagstones. The weight of these stones broke through the 
rafters, which had not been intended to carry such a 
burden, and so the structure gave way. This failure 
seemingly frightened them from any attempt to repair 
their own mischief, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
the injury was allowed to go from bad to a worse state. 

This name carries the mind to Rood Lane in the 
eastern part of the City of London. It is, however, no 
dedication, but was derived from a rood, or crucifix, 
which was set up in the churchyard of St. Margaret 
Pattens whilst the church was rebuilt. It was a poor 
temporary substitute for a church, but we can well imagine 
that the faithful went to their duties in one of the neigh- 
bouring churches, and they made their oblations at this 
rood to such good effect that they largely contributed 
towards the cost of rebuilding their parish church. The 
lane, hitherto known as St. Margaret Pattens Lane, was 
henceforth to be called ‘‘Rood Lane.’’ 

Most persons who have been to Boulogne-sur-Mer 
will remember the very charming little chapel on the 
bank of the Liane river, known as ‘‘La Chapelle du Saint 
Sang.’’ It is in truth a reliquary in stone; built to pre- 
serve and enshrine a drop of our Lord’s sacred blood, 
caught (so says the legend) by Joseph of Arimathea on a 
sponge as it fell; it was eventually given to Godefroi de 
Bouillon during his stay in the Holy Land, and by him 
presented to his native town, where it has remained ever 
since. At Bruges, again, there is also a chapel dedicated 
to Saint Sang, or the Holy Blood, in which a similar relic 
is preserved and exhibited to the veneration of the faith- 
ful on every Thursday. 

There is, or perhaps I ought rather to say was,, at 
Pisa a most lovely little chapel bearing the curious dedi- 
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cation of Santa Spina, which is threatened with demoli- 
tion in order to widen a road for the convenience of a 
tramway! This title does not mean that there ever was 
a saintly person bearing the name of ‘‘Saint Spina’’; but 
it is, in fact, simply a dedication to the ‘“‘Holy Thorn,’’ 
one of the thorns which constituted the crown of our 
Saviour during His mocking trial being preserved here; 
and this edifice, also, is rather a reliquary than a chapel, 
though it is of sufficient size to enable the pious not only 
to view so sacred a relic; but to say their prayers before it. 


CROWN OF THORNS, Norre Dame, Paris. 


While dwelling on the dedications in honour of the 
relics of the Passion of our Lord another architectural 
gem must not be omitted, although the name indicates 
not one special relic but the shrine of many. ‘‘La Sainte 
Chapelle’? was not erected to the memory of a Saint 
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Chapel, but it was the Holy Chapel, built by St. Louis, 
king of France, in which to deposit a piece of the True 
Cross and the Crown of Thorns. This Crown consisted of 
the cirelet of reeds upon which the thorns were entwined, 
and now rests in the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

Now I come to the consideration of a dedication which 
has given rise to a good deal of puzzlement, though, if 
carefully looked at, the history of its origin and character 
is in reality very simple. 

In almost all the large churches on the Continent, and 
in some of those in England, we see what are known as 
the ‘‘Stations of the Cross.’’ Certain parts of the walls or 
piers are hung with pictures, or sculpture, representing 
the different scenes in our Lord’s passage from the Judg- 
ment Hall of Pilate to His Crucifixion, Burial, and Resur- 
rection, and which serve for the exercise of a series of 
devotions known as ‘“The Way of the Cross,’’ in the course 
of which devout persons pass round the church, meditat- 
ing on the events of the Passion, and repeating prayers 
appropriate to the occasion. 

One of the Stations of the Cross is dedicated to St. 
Veronica; the received tradition concerning it being that 
at a certain stage in our Saviour’s passage along the 
Via Dolorosa to Calvary, bearing the cross, and almost 
overborne with fatigue, a woman named Veronica stepped 
forward from the crowd of spectators and wiped His face 
with anapkin. The legend goes on to say that the impres- 
sion of our Lord’s countenance remained upon the cloth, 
which was afterwards regarded with great veneration, and 
is now preserved in one of the chapels which occupy the 
spandrils between the arches which hold up the dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome. 

The story was greatly expanded in later times, but 
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the original account of the incident is very simple. 
Eusebius, the great church historian, writing in the middle 
of the fourth century, says that while Jesus was on His 
way to crucifixion, and fainting under the burden of His 
Cross, a woman bearing the very common Syrian name of 
Bernice or Berenice (which by the usual interchange of V 
for B would be rendered in Latin as Veronica) stepped 
forward and wiped His face with her handkerchief; and 
there he stops: and it is clear that in his days some charit- 
able woman was venerated for this act of kindness. 
Four hundred years: later there was a violent perse- 
cution in the East against images and pictures of every 
sort, which is commonly known as the Iconoclastic perse- 
cution. Whilst it lasted the authorities not only 
destroyed every picture which they could obtain, but 
persecuted their possessors, especially in those cases where 
they would not give them up. Now, there existed at that 
time great numbers of pictures of a very archaic type, 
some of which were traditionally reputed to have been 
painted by St. Luke. The persons who possessed and 
valued these pictures fled from the East te Rome, where no 
persecution then existed. The possessor of one of these 
representations of our Lord styled it (in a mixed phrase of 
Latin and Greek) Vera Icon, ‘‘a true image’’; and in a 
short time a single name was coined out of the two words, 
the letter ‘‘n’’ being slipped in for the sake of euphony, 
and each one of these ‘‘true likenesses’’ came to be known 
as a ‘‘Veronica.’’ Thus there had come to be a single 
word, ‘‘Veronica,’’ signifying both the pious woman 
who had wiped our Lord’s face with her napkin (sudariuwm) 
and a true portrait or semblance of His sacred visage; and 
it required no very great stretch of imagination to run the 
two things together, and so put the legend into its present 
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form. The woman was then said to have found the face 
of our Lord imprinted on the cloth; and I have very little 
doubt that the cloth long shown as the identical sudarium 
which St. Veronica had used is in reality one of those 
archaic pictures of the Saviour which had been brought 
to Rome from the East, under the emeHInStences that I 
have narrated. 

We must not, however, ignore the results of Paul 
Vignon’s scientific researches, expounded in ‘‘The Shroud 
of Christ’’; in which he proves how, under certain condi- 
tions, in the contact of linen with a human body the figure 
is imprinted on the cloth. 

There is one very curious dedication in connection 
with our Lord’s Passion which I must not omit to mention. 
We should, in England, probably think it very odd if a 
church should be dedicated to ‘‘a fainting fit,’’ or 
*‘‘spasm’’; yet there is, or was, a convent in Sicily having 
this dedication, and well known as ‘‘La Spasimo di 
Sicilia.’’ Amongst the half-dozen pictures which claim 
to be the finest in the world is one bearing this name. It 
was painted by Raffaelle, and represents the incident of 
our Saviour fainting under the weight of His Cross while 
upon the way to Calvary. This picture was executed for 
the Convent just named, and when complete was carefully 
packed, happily in a water-tight case, and despatched to 
Sicily. The ship in which it was sent was, however, 
wrecked, and the cargo, including the precious painting, 
lost, for a time at least; for ultimately the picture was 
recovered, and after some vicissitudes found its way, not 
to the church of the convent for which it was intended, 
but to Naples, from whence it has been transferred, and is 
now I believe in Madrid. 

Closely connected with dedications referring to the 
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Passion, are those associated with the Holy Sepulchre of 
Christ, which we in this country generally designate as 
‘Saint’? Sepulchre; the appellation having of course 
reference not to a person, but to a thing or place. 

It is well known that after discovering the true site 
of the crucifixion of our Lord, and recovering that which 
was supposed to be the True Cross, the Empress Helen 
continued her excavations and researches in the soil 
about the locality; and being guided by the landmarks 
which remained, or had been revealed, at length same upon 
the place of burial of our Lord. Just at the foot of the 
hill they dug through some thirty feet of rubbish, and at 
last came upon a rock tomb, the very Sepulchre of our 
Lord, which had been covered over by the Emperor 
Hadrian in his attempt to obliterate the new Faith. 

Constantine immediately ordered to be built over it 
a grand and very magnificent church, which was con- 
nected with the church then in course of erection over the 
cave in which the Cross was found, by an open area or 
court, and this circular building was known as the Church 
of the Anastasis, that is the Church of the Resurrection. 

The object of the Crusades was, we know, to recover 
possession of the Holy Places which had been sanctified 
by the presence of our Lord when on earth; and one of the 
very first sites which the Crusaders sought to regain was 
the site of the Holy Sepulchre, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens. 

When the Christian warriors returned to their homes 
and sank into a peaceful decline of life, they were very 
fond—at least such as them as could afford it—of having 
churches erected after the model of those in the East, in 
commemoration of their early toils and struggles; and 
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A church of St. Sepulchre stands on Snow Hill; a 
church, I believe, which has the remarkable peculiarity 
of standing one half within the City of London, and one 
half outside. In consequence of this peculiar position it 
enjoys the unique distinction and privilege of having no 
fewer than six churchwardens, and that not by the amal-- 
gamation of parishes. It was not unappropriate that this 
church of St. Sepulchre had the grim duty of tolling the 
passing bell at the execution of criminals in the neighbour- 
ing prison of Newgate. 

There is one peculiarity about some of the churches 
dedicated to St. Sepulchre, that they have a circular form 
of nave in place of the oblong plan usual in other churches. 
This rounded form of nave was adopted in the churches 
built by the Crusaders in imitation of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. There are four instances 
of this circular nave in use in England; the well known 
church of St. Sepulchre at Northampton; that at 
Maplestead in Essex, at Cambridge and London. 

The plans of others have been found, in fact some 
nineteen are known to have existed in England, but the 
best known of all is the Temple Church in London; the 
dedication, however, is to St. Mary in the Temple. 

It is a rather general error that all these round-naved 
churches were built by the Templars, because—although 
they derived their name from their headquarters at Jeru- 
salem, which were on the site of the court of Solomon’s 
Temple—they regarded the recovery of the Holy Sepul- 
chre as their principal object. Whereas, so far as research 
has carried us, the Templars were responsible for only 
eight round churches, the others being founded by the 
Hospitallers and various patrons who had returned from 
the Holy Land. ‘ 
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We now come to the commemorations of the Resurrec- 
tion. The greatest of all churches under this dedication 
has already been mentioned as the Church of the Anastasis 
(Resurrection) which covers the most Holy Place in Jeru- 
salem. 

There is a rather remarkable dedication of this class 
at Constantinople in the Church of Saint Anastasia, 
which is not to be confused with the Virgin martyr of the 
same name in the same city, to whom one church in Eng- 
land was dedicated, that of St. Anastasius at Wyke, or 
Weeke, in Hampshire, now destroyed. This church in 
Constantinople commemorates a resurrection but not The 
Resurrection; as we are told by St. Gregory Nazianzen 
himself, that this church was erected in honour and com- 
memoration of the resurrection and resuscitation—through 
his preaching—of the true faith in the Trinity, which was 
revived after it had been in a condition of suspended ani- 
mation during the prevalence of the Arian heresy. 

In our own country, in Essex, there are two adjoining 
parishes which are called respectively ‘‘Good Easter’’ 
and ‘‘High Easter.’’ These are, in reality, dedications 
to the Resurrection, and the form in which these dedica- 
tions occur calls our attention to the very singular fact 
that, to this day, we keep the highest Christian festival— 
the Queen of Feasts—under the title of a heathen goddess ; 
‘*Kaster’’ being nothing more nor less than the old Saxon 
““Kostre,’’ or Ostara, the Goddess of Spring. 

When St. Augustine came to evangelise Saxon Eng- 
land, he received from St. Gregory a number of instruc- 
tions as to what he should do in the course of his mission; 
and this set of instructions has been preserved for us by 
the Venerable Bede, and very excellent they are for their 
practical form as well as for their good, sound, common 
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sense. Amongst these St. Gregory gave Augustine the 
practical advice that, wherever he found the people were 
in the habit of observing a festival of any sort or kind, he 
should not attempt to suppress it, but should endeavour 
to couple its observance with some Christian rite, and so 
change the object of the festival. St. Augustine carried 
out this rule, and that, in fact, is the origin of our country 
‘““wakes,’’ which are ‘‘watchings’’ or festivals held in 
honour of a patron saint, and usually last during a week 
commencing with the vigil (i.e. the watch-night or wake- 
night) of the holy day. Augustine found that there was 
a festival of flowers held in England during the month of 
April, which fitted in so nearly with the Anniversary of 
the Resurrection of our Lord, that instead of condemning 
he continued it without changing the old name, only 
referring it to the Resurrection of our Saviour; and so it 
still preserves, down to this day, the name of its original 
dedication to Eostre, although, of course, it was now 
accepted entirely as the Chritsian festival of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Yet the name ‘‘Easter’’ is not so entirely inappro- 
priate for representing the festival of our Lord’s Rising 
as might at first appear, seeing that it is but a modified 
form of that which is one of the principal symbols of our 
risen Lord—the East—the quarter of the rising sun, con- 
nected (collaterally) with the Greek EKos—the dawn of 
day. There is a passage in Zechariah 111, 8, where in the 
authorised translation, we read ‘‘I will bring forth my 
servant the Branch’’; but which in the Vulgate is ren- 
dered Ecce enim ego adducam seroum meum Orientem— 

‘Behold I will lead forth my servant the East,’’ or ‘‘the 
sun-rising,’’ both of which ideas are expressed in the 
English term ‘‘Easter,’’ which combines in one word the 
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meaning both of the springing up and bursting forth in 
vernal beauty of the flowers and trees of the earth, and the 
manifestation of the new life in our risen Lord, of which 
the rising sun is the most appropriate symbol and repres- 
entation. 

In connection with the dedications to our Lord, we 
lastly come to the Ascension, of which class of dedications 
also we have very few instances in England. Here, again, 
we have an illustration of that to which I previously drew 
attention, namely, the habit of the mariners of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries of literally christening any place 
which they newly discovered by calling it by the name of 
the particular saint, or sacred event, marked in the calen- 
dar opposite the day upon which they first sighted their 
new discovery. There is in the midst of the Atlantic 
Ocean a little solitary rock known as Ascension Island, 
because it was discovered on Ascension Day. 

I will not stop to dilate on the numerous foreign 
dedications to ‘‘La Sacre Coeur de Jesus’’ which have 
arisen from the vision beheld by a nun, who said that she 
had seen our Lord, and that He had literally exchanged 
hearts with her, having taken away her heart and left His 
own in its place. There are no ancient dedications to 
the Sacred Heart; but in later days numerous churches 
are so dedicated. 

There are also dedications commemorative of the 
Five Sacred Wounds of our Lord. 

Before quitting the subject of dedications in con- 
nection with our Lord, there is one saint to whom there 
are many dedications but who is not, I think, generally 
regarded as having any association with the Passion. I 
refer to Saint Christopher, to whom there are a great 
number of churches dedicated, and among other things, 
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there is an island dedicated to him in the West Indies, 
but which is more familiarly known as ‘‘St. Kitts.’’ 

Anyone who carefully reads the ‘‘Golden Legend’’ 
by Jacobus de Voragine, will see that the history of St. 
Christopher is for the most part an allegory of the Cross of 
Christ, and that there has been a confusion between a 
real historical personage, a soldier of gigantic stature, a 
native of Lycia who assumed the name of Christophorus 
in his baptism (signifiying that he intended henceforth to 
be a bearer of the Cross of Christ), and the Cross which 
bore our Lord during His Passion. 

I have sometimes fancied that it was this allegorical 
allusion to the Cross that led to the belief which was very 
common during the Middle Ages, and especially in Eng- 
land that whoever looked upon the image or picture of 
St. Christopher the first thing in the morning, would be 
safe from harm during the rest of the day. Consequently 
we find that when the internal walls of many of our 
churches are scraped during restorations, that in a great 
number of cases the most remarkable wall painting which 
is revealed is a representation of the gigantic form of St. 
Christopher. This painting is usually executed on the 
wall of a church exactly opposite the principal entrance ; 
so that the first object on which persons coming into the 
church must cast their eyes would be this picture of St. 
Christopher. 

The image often has beneath it a verse, recording the 
effect which the act of gazing upon it is supposed to have. 
It differs a little in the wording in different places; but 
there is one I remember in a church in Wiltshire, which 
runs thus :— 


‘“‘Christophori Sancti Speciem quicunque tuetur 
Illo sané die nullo dolore gravetur.’’ 
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That is, ‘‘Whoever looks upon the image of St. 
Christopher, during that day certainly he shall be over- 
whelmed by no sorrow.’’ 


St. CHRISTOPHER, WyKE, HAMPSHIRE. 


Now, I imagine that if one looks upon the history of 
St. Christopher in the light of an allegory of the Cross of 
Christ, he will see the truth and beauty of the idea sug- 
gested by the inscription, superstitious as at first sight 
it may appear to be. For if one considers what the true 
meaning of the legend is, that a person who fixes his 
gaze—his mental gaze—on the Cross of our Lord at the 
beginning of the day, and keeps his mind steadily fixed 
on that, he will not be weighed down by all the troubles 
of the day—it will be easily understood how the tradition 
originated ; and I have no doubt in my own mind that when 
the idea of placing these pictures of St. Christopher in 
our churches was first started, the tradition was preserved, 
although it may have been lost sight of in later times. 


CHAPTER V. 
DEDICATION TO THE HOLY GHOST. 


WwW will now consider the dedications to the third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, the Holy Spirit; and 
it is remarkable to notice how very few there are. 

It seems that there are only six dedications to the Holy 
Spirit in this country, including one in the Isle of Wight. 
Formerly these dedications must have been very com- 
mon, for in the passage quoted by Bingham, from St. 
Augustine, which I cited on page 4, in which the saint is 
arguing with Maximinus the Arian, and contending for 
the divinity of the Holy Spirit, he shows that the Third 
Person in the Holy Trinity must be God, because so many 
churches are dedicated to Him; and yet, he says, we dedi- 
cate churches to none but God. It is obvious that such a 
line of reasoning could not have been used unless it had 
been known at that time that there were many dedications 
to the Holy Spirit. In one sense, indeed, the Third Per- 
son has the most numerous dedications of any; for every 
baptised person is, as St. Paul says, ‘‘a temple of the Holy 
Ghost.’’ But even before the time of St. Augustine of 
Hippo, and before the practice of dedicating churches 
specifically had arisen at all, Turtullian speaks of the 
Church as Domus Columbae, ‘‘the House of the Dove,’’ 
the recognised symbol of the Holy Ghost, thus apparently 
signifying that every church was to be regarded as in- 
habited by the Holy Spirit, and so was properly dedicated 
to Him. a 
This mention of the Dove as the symbol of the Holy 
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Spirit may permit of a slight digression at this point for 
reference to the rather prevalent custom in former times 
to surmount a baptised font with a carving of a dove, as 
a visible reminder of the receiving of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism. An interesting instance of this is seen on the 
cover of a disused font in the Church at Barking, in Essex. 

A large number of Hospitals for the poor and the sick 
also were placed under the comforting invocation of the 
Holy Ghost. 

A chivalric Order of the Holy Ghost was instituted at 
Naples in 1352 with the object of rendering aid to the 
Crusaders; and in 1579, Henry III, King of France created 
another Order of the Holy Spirit—in honour of God and 
particularly in that of the Holy Spirit, under whose 
inspiration he had accomplished his best and most for- 
tunate exploits. 


CHAPTER, VI: 


DEDICATION TO THE ANGELS. 
INS ea we next come to those dedications 


commemorating the Angelic’ Host, and notice 

what a very great number of churches are dedi- 
cated to ‘‘The Archangels’’ in the Eastern Church. Now, 
of the angels there are only four whose names can be said 
to be at all familiar to us. They are the archangels 
Saints Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, and Uriel. Of these, 
Uriel not being mentioned anywhere except in the apoc- 
ryphal Second Book of Esdras, I do not suppose that any 
churches have been dedicated to this archangel; but to 
each of the others there are many dedications. 

St. Gabriel is peculiarly the ‘“‘Angelus,’’ the ‘‘Mes- 
senger’’ who is employed in bearing tidings from heaven 
to earth. Consequently, Gabriel is pre-eminently the 
angel of the Annunciation, and dedications to the Annun- 
ciation may be considered as commemorating this angel 
as well as the Blessed Virgin Mary. Two English spitals, 
or almshouses were also placed under his dedications, one, 
in which the heavenly message was brought to aged infirm 
priests at Clst Gabriel, in Devonshire, and to humble 
wayfarers at Brough-under-Stainmoor, Westmorland ; 
and a village under his invocation is Stoke Gabriel in 
Devonshire. 

St. Raphael figures only in the Book of Tobit, where 
he is introduced as teaching the young Tobias to catch fish 
with which he afterwards exorcises the evil spirit. There 
are accordingly several fishermen’s churches dedicated 
to St. Raphael. One, green to my memory, is in Venice. 
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Amongst the finest pictures in the world must be 
reckoned the one painted by Raffaelle in honour of his 
patron saint. It is known as ‘‘La Madonna del Pesce,’’ 
or as ‘‘La Vierge au Poisson’’; into which the painter 
has introduced his own portrait in the character of the 
young Tobias, holding a fish in his hand, and offering it 
to the Blessed Virgin and her Divine Child, to whom he is 
being introduced by his guardian angel and namesake 
St. Raphael. 

The picture was painted by Raffaelle entirely con 
amore, and was presented by him to a church bearing that 
dedication, in honour and commemoration of that guard- 
ian angel with whom he was so peculiarly associated. 

Yet the dedications to St. Gabriel in England only 
number five, two in Devonshire, one in Dorset, one in 
Lincoln and one in London. 

But the Archangel to whom dedications are most fre- 
quently made is St. Michael. Now, if I were to ask any- 
one ‘‘when is St. Michael’s Day?’’—I dare say most 
persons would reply, ‘‘St. Michael’s Day is, of course, the 
day which bears his name—-Michaelmas Day, September 
29.’’ But they would be wrong in such as assumption. 
The correct reply would be ‘‘the 8th of May.’’ September 
29 only possesses its distinctive name because it is the 
anniversary of the consecration of the first church that was 
ever dedicated to St. Michael; and the way in which it 
came to pass that it was so dedicated is this :— 

It was in the middle of the fifth century, about the 
year 450 A.D., that there lived a very wealthy herdsman, 
who had large flocks of sheep and cattle, which he pastured 
on the slopes of Mount Gargano, in Apulia. One day one 
of the finest bulls of his herd rushed up to the top of the 
mountain, and then disappeared in a cave amongst the 
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loose rocks which formed the crown of the hill. The 
herdsman followed the animal up, but when he arrived 
at the mouth of the cave, he did not exactly like to adopt 
the bold course of ‘‘taking the bull by the horns,’’ so he 
drew an arrow from his quiver and shot it into the cave; 
but to his surprise the arrow behaved itself in the way in 
which the Australian boomerang does, it turned back, and 
wounded him in the arm. 

The herdsman thinking that there was something 
mysterious about this, consulted his parish priest; and he 
being unable to solve the mystery, referred him to the 
bishop. The bishop marched up to the top of the moun- 
tain, and, being more bold than the others, entered the 
cave. In its recesses he had a vision of St. Michael, who 
revealed himself to the bishop, and declared that the cave 
was a favourite resort of his, and that he regarded the 
bull as having sought sanctuary, and commanded the 
bishop that a church should be built over the spot to be 
dedicated to himself, St. Michael, to obtain condonation 
for the offence which had been committed by this viola- 
tion of sanctuary. 

All these things happened on the 8th of May, so that 
that day thenceforward was appropriated to St. Michael, 
as being in a peculiar sense his day. 

The church was duly built, and was formally dedi- 
cated on September 29, and the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of this church was also observed as a festival. I do 
not remember ever to have attended a special festival of 
St. Michael on the 8th of May, but we recdgnise the 29th 
of September as St. Michael’s Mass Day. 

One consequence of this revelation on Mount Gargano 
was that people very naturally supposed that St. Michael 
had a special predilection for rocks and high places, and 
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hence it became a very general rule that those churches 
which were dedicated to St. Michael should be placed in 
such positions, and conversely, that all churches which 
were perched in such high situations were dedicated to this 
archangel. Of this practice we have very numerous 
examples. There is the exceedingly well-known abbey 
fortress of the Mont St. Michel on the coast of Normandy ; 
successively, and sometimes all at once, a prison, guard- 
house, church, convent, and fortress. There is the 
daughter church and castle of Mount St. Michael very 
similarly placed on a rock in Mount’s Bay, near Penzance, 
in Cornwall. There is again the high craggy rock of 
Brent Tor, in the middle of Dartmoor, which has a church 
dedicated to St. Michael on its summit, the old tradi- 
tional post-Reformation usage at which was to commence 
the service with the Absolution, the penance of climbing 
up so steep a hill being deemed a sufficient equivalent for 
the recital of the confession. 

In Brittany, again, outside Carnac, there is a church 
dedicated to St. Michael on a hill which is known to 
cover some of those wonderful pre-historic movements 
about which those who know the most are the most ready 
to acknowledge that they know absolutely nothing. 

Then, there is the chapel of Stirling Castle bearing 
this dedication, standing on a proud cliff overlooking a 
most extensive plain; and there is yet another right in the 
City of London which perhaps, at first sight, we would 
hardly think justified the selection of its title. I refer to 
St. Michael’s on Cornhill; and yet if you could see the 
actual site, as it must have appeared when the original 
church was erected, it would be a very obvious subject for 
such a dedication. At that time, perhaps, the corn did 
did not actually wave upon that part of the hill, indeed 
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the very name was of a much later date, and was so-called 
from the medieval corn market situated there; but still, 
there were no houses between the hill-top and the river 
below. 

The River Thames has been gradually driven back 
and back, and at the time the original, church was built 
and dedicated, it would be admitted that St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, really stood on a cliff overlooking the Thames 
Valley, and so bears out the point I have observed upon as 
to the general characteristic of churches dedicated to St. 
Michael. 

It is remarkable that there are twenty-six churches 
to St. Michael in the flat country of Lincoln, but even 
there they are found on the highest undulations. 

The numerous parishes in Wales which bear the name 
of Llanvihangel derive it from ‘‘The Church of the 
Angel,’’ and in all cases the churches are dedicated to 
St. Michael and are built on eminences. Many hospitals 
and charitable institutions in England also were placed 
under the invocation of St. Michael. It is a very early 
dedication, and more prevalent in Wales than in Eng- 
land; most of them being more ancient than the Norman 
penetration of the principality. 

Infinitely the most noteworthy and interesting, in 
my opinion, of the dedications to St. Michael, is that of 
the Castle of St. Angelo in Rome, that huge round solid 
building which everyone who has been to the Eternal 
City must remember as confronting him on the way up to 
St. Peter’s, just as one crosses the Tiber, for it quite 
dwarfs everything else in its neighbourhood. . 

The history of its dedication is this,—That great 
circular structure is the mausoleum of the Emperor 
Hadrian, and was built to serve as his Tomb. In the 
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pontificate of St. Gregory the Great a pestilence desolated 
the city for some time, and in order to deprecate the 
wrath of the Almighty, St. Gregory decided to have 
public prayers recited in procession through the streets. 
This was carried out, and prayers were arranged to be 
said or sung antiphonally during the procession, a pre- 
centor taking alternate sentences, while the refrain was 
chanted by the general body of priests and people. And 
this is said to have been the origin of ‘‘Litanies’’ (mean- 
ing ‘‘public Prayers’’ or ‘‘supplications of the people’’) 
which are properly forms of prayer intended specially to 
be used in processions during penitential seasons. 

The prayers appointed were recited in this way for 
three days, and on the third day, while St. Gregory was 
crossing the bridge—then called the (than Bridge—in 
front of the mausoleum of Hadrian, his eyes were gladdened 
by a vision of an angel with a flaming sword, which he 
passed into its sheath, and the plague was stayed. Gregory 
immediately commenced the erection of a chapel on the 
top of this huge monument, which he dedicated to the 
Holy Angel Michael; and upon the very summit was 
placed an image of St. Michael in bronze, and there it—or 
rather the fifth successor to it—has remained to this 
day. 

An interesting little painting on the wall of the Lady 
Chapel in Winchester illustrates this event; and although 
it is faded, and almost defaced, the subject may still 
be traced. After this vision of St. Gregory the (lian 
Bridge was henceforth called Ponte S. Angelo. 

Another dedication to St. Michael is remarkable as 
being that of the most northerly city in the world. I 
refer to Archangel, in Russia, a city which is nearest of 
all to the North Pole, having grown up around a monas- 
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St. GREGORY AND THE ANGEL. 
Wali Painting, Winchester Cathedral. 


tery planted in the wild Arctic desert; and again, one of 
the islands, very nearly the most southerly of those in 
the South Pacific Ocean, bears the same dedication, so 
that it is literally true that the dedications to St. Michael 
may be said to range almost from pole to pole. 
Dedications to the whole hierarchy of Angels is 
seldom to be met; but there was a bedehouse at Syon, 
near Brentford, Middlesex, dedicated to the ‘‘Nine 
Orders of Holy Angels,’’ also called Hospitalis Angelorum 
and one at Kingston-upon-Hull to ‘‘St. Michael the 
Archangel and all Archangels, Angels and holy spirits.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


DEDICATIONS TO ST. MARY. 


ASSING from the Angelic Host and coming to saints 

P of mortal mould, of course the first that claims our 
attention is the Queen of Saints, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Now, the dedications to St. Mary, or, to use that term 
most loved by the faithful ‘‘Our Lady,’’ are not only 
the most numerous of all, but they equal or surpass in 
numbers all others put together. England is dedicated 
to her, and there is scarcely an ancient church which has 
not, or has not had, at least one chapel or altar dedicated 
to St. Mary, whatever the special dedication of the whole 
church may be. 

This multiplicity of dedications to the Virgin rendered 
it necessary to make some distinction between them; and 
thus you find all the various titles of the Virgin in these 
dedications. Sometimes it is derived from the cireum- 
stance which caused the church to be erected, as ‘‘Notre 
Dame des Victoires,’’ at Paris; commemorating the 
conquests of Louis Quatorze; or ‘‘Maria della Salute,’’ 
at Venice, referring to the cessation of a plague brought 
about, as was believed, by her intercession; or in other 
cases the qualification alludes to the locality in which 
the church stands. 

So numerous were these distinctive dedications that 
frequently in the minds of ordinary people the different 
Madonnas were not unnaturally taken to represent 
separate individuals. This was not at all uncommon 
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during the Middle Ages. Thus the citizens of Pisa, for 
instance, would march out under the patronage and 
protection of Our Lady of Pisa to meet and give fight to the 
citizens of Pistoia, who depended on the good offices of 
Our Lady of that town, and the fight that ensued was 
regarded not so much as a quarrel between the towns as a 
contest between the two rival Madonnas, to see which 
could best and most effectually protect her clients. 

I can only speak upon a very few of the best known 
and most remarkable dedications to the Virgin; for they 
would in themselves supply the subjects for a long dis- 
sertation. Amongst these I am bound to mention the 
first church dedication to the Blessed Virgin, which is 
also said to have been the first church erected originally, 
as a church, in Rome. It is known as Santa Maria in 
Trastevere; it is beyond the Tiber, and the citizens 
dwelling in its vicinity are said to be of the most pure 
Roman descent. This church was dedicated in the year 
340, but it is claimed for it that it was originally erected 
by St. Callixtus I. in A.D. 223, and it is said that this 
was the very first church ever expressly erected for the 
purpose of Christian worship, though at first it received no 
dedication. It was afterwards entirely demolished, and 
was rebuilt by Julius I. in the year 340, and then was 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, being the first building 
to receive such a dedication. 

Next in importance, certainly, is the Basilica of 
Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome; one of the four churches 
in which alone the Pope said High Mass in person. It is 
also known as Santa Maria ad Preesepium (St. Mary of the 
Manger), because within it is preserved what is said to be 
the actual manger within which our Saviour was cradled 
at His Nativity. It also bears the name of Santa Maria 
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ad Nives (St. Mary of the Snows), because it is said that 
its site was pointed out by a miraculous fall of snow, an 
event commemorated yearly on August 5th; and certainly, 
for a fall of snow to have occurred at such a time of year 
as that, in such a climate as that of Rome, was very little 
short of a miracle, and accordingly you will see the 5th of 
August marked in the Roman Calendar as the Feast of 
Sancta Maria ad Nives. Every year, on August 5th, 
the miraculous snow fall is commemorated in the Borghese 
Chapel of the basilica by a shower of white rose leaves 
from the dome. . 

A very early and interesting dedication to the Virgin 
is that of the Parthenon at Athens. When the Greeks 
became converts to Christianity the Emperors gave up 
the Parthenon, which had originally been erected as a 
temple to the virgin goddess Athene, to be used as a 
Christian church. It was first dedicated to St. Sophia, 
or The Holy Wisdom, but this was only for a very short 
time. It was afterwards re-dedicated to the Pan-Hagia, 
the ‘‘All Holy One,’’ the common Greek name for the 
Blessed Virgin, and under that dedication it remained 
until after the time when Athens fell into the hands of the 
Mohamedans. It was then desecrated and defiled, and 
used as a magazine for gunpowder, and during one of the 
sieges of Athens, it was blown up by a chance shell. After 
being stripped of the sculptures which adorned its frieze, 
and which were brought to England by Lord Elgin, it was 
finally reduced to a state of ruin. Dedications to the 
Panaghia are very numerous in the Greek Church. 

Of all the dedications to the Virgin the most popular 
and universal is that to ‘‘Our Lady of Loretto.’? The 
legend of Notre Dame de Loretto is that St. Helen, in her 
visit to the Holy Land, after she had discovered the sites 
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of the sacred places hallowed by the presence of our Lord, 
she adorned them with the most magnificent buildings 
and churches; and, of course, amongst these sites was 
included the little humble cottage at Nazareth in which 
our Lord had passed His infancy, or rather His childhood 
and early manhood; and over that simple cottage was 
built a very magnificent church. When the Holy Land 
fell into the hands of the infidels they immediately pro- 
ceeded to defile the sacred places; they pulled down and 
destroyed the church which had been built by St. Helen 
at Nazareth, but the house itself they found had suddenly 
and miraculously disappeared. Some persons, it was 
said, saw the angels carrying it away in their hands; and 
after making a few stoppages by the way, it was at length 
set down in an obscure part of Italy, in a very remote 
garden, and in the midst of a grove of bay trees (called in 
Latin Lauretum). Another magnificent church was 
built over the house, and gradually a town grew up 
around it, which goes by the name of Lauretum, or 
Loretto. This shrine, La Santa Casa di Loretio, the Holy 
Cottage of Loretto, which become the most favourite 
object of pilgrimage throughout Christendom, was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1922. We constantly find in many 
different places churches having our Lady of Loretto as 
their dedication. The most noted examples in medizval 
England which occur to me are the Santissima Casa at 
Walsingham, and the Chapel of Loretto built by Abbot 
Beere in the great church of Glastonbury. 

There are a number of dedications of a very singular 
character in connection with the Virgin which will serve 
our purpose to notice more than those that are well- 
known to everybody. 

Many of us must have come across instances of the 
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dedication which represents the Virgin as a black woman 
—anegress. They are very numerous in Italy, and some 
are to be met with in Spain and in France. One of the 
best known in France is that at Chartres, which goes by 
the name of Notre Dame du Pilier. There stands in a 
chapel in one of the transepts of Chartres Cathedral, 
mounted on a pillar, the image of a black woman, decked 
out with all the tinsel finery that French taste allows, 
and people pass in streams before it, and, as they pass, 
cast their offerings into a trunk which is placed near. 
The present image is quite modern, and takes the place 
of the original one, which dated from the remote period 
before that part of France was Christianised at all. 

A very curious legend was connected with the original 
figure; it was said to be an image of a Virgin who would 
bring forth a child, and was held in high veneration by 
the heathen Gauls, who occupied that part of the country 
before the Gospel was preached to them. After this 
conversion, they recognised St. Mary as the Virgin to 
whom this image had been dedicated without their know- 
ing it, and thenceforth it was venerated with increased 
devotion as the image of the Blessed Virgin, until the 
time of the first and great Revolution, when it was burnt 
by the mob, and the present image was afterwards sub- 
stituted for it. 

In the earlier ages of Christianity, as I have before 
mentioned, there were numerous archaic paintings, some 
of which represented the same conception of a black virgin ; 
and the way in which that came about was this:—The 
Song of Solomon, or the Canticles, which, of course, in 
its literal sense is a hymeneal song descriptive of the 
marriage of its royal author, Solomon, with an Ethiopian 
Princess, has been interpreted by the Church in Christian 
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times as a mythical or allegorical representation of the 
union between our Lord and His Bride, the Church. The 
medizval expounders, however, rather referred the 
passages descriptive of the bride to the Virgin Mary; 
and thus they attributed to her what, in the originals, are 
descriptions, sometimes literally, but more frequently 
only figuratively, was spoken of Solomon’s bride. Now 
amongst these descriptions is one which in the Vulgate 
runs, Nigra sum sed formosa, *‘l am black, but beautiful’’ ; 
and this expression, which was no doubt literally true as 
regarded the dark-skinned beauty whom Solomon intro- 
duced into his harem, was singularly perverted into a 
characteristic description of the Blessed Virgin. 

One of the earliest representations of the Blessed 
Virgin in the catacomb of Calistus, at Rome, portrays her 
with distinct African features; and there are many 
examples of the Virgin as a black woman, including a 
well-known example at the Capitol, in Rome, all I 
believe, deriving their origin from this simple expression 
in the Vulgate. 

Without unduly dwelling on the dedications to the 
Blessed Virgin, I will just remark that there have been in 
recent times numerous dedications to a dogma which has 
been brought prominently forward since its definition in 
1854—the Immaculate Conception; and very many grand 
churches have been built, especially in Spain and the 
East, in honour of the Assumption of the Virgin. That 
beautiful tradition tells how, after the Virgin’s death, 
when she had been laid in the tomb by the reverent hands 
of the surviving Apostles, they returned after a short 
interval to look once more upon her features before finally 
closing the tomb, but they were astonished to find the . 
body gone, and the place where it had lain filled with the 
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most lovely flowers. Whilst looking up they saw Mary 
borne upwards by a choir of angels, who escorted her to the 
very gates of Heaven, at the same time singing—Assumpta 
est Maria in coelos, Gaudent angelv. 

Amongst the numerous dedications to the Assumption 
is one which has a wide renown, the cathedral in the 
Kremlin at Moscow, in which the Czars of Russia were 
crowned. 

The third oecumenical council of Ephesus in A.D. 
431 condemned the heresy of Nestorius on the mystery of 
the Lord’s Incarnation, and confirmed the title of Theo- 
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tokos, ‘‘the Mother of God,’’ which the Church applied 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The church of Lastingham, 
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in Yorkshire, is known as St. Mary’s Church; but the 
actual dedication is to the Mother of God, as we are told 
by the Venerable Bede sometime before the year 785; and 
on the dedication stone of Postling Church, Kent, we 
see that this is of the same dedication, and I have 
little doubt that many English churches of St. Mary were 
originally of the same dedication, as is the case with 
numerous churches in Eastern Christendom. 

The Church of the East has many dedications to our 
Lady under more titles than are found in the Latin 
Church. There are many to ‘‘The Virgin Portress’’; 
‘The Protection of the Blessed Virgin,’’ ‘‘The Repose 
of the Virgin,’’ and ‘‘The Holy Girdle’’ (of St. Mary) are 
frequent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DEDICATIONS TO THE APOSTLES. 


EXT after the Blessed Virgin we come to dedications 

N of Apostles. There are many dedications to them 

in a body, and also to each of them separately, 

and perhaps I may be allowed to mention one or two of the 
most interesting. 

The most celebrated church which was dedicated to 
the Apostles in a body is the church which was built by 
Constantine, and which was, perhaps, the most magnifi- 
cent church of that period, according to Oriental ideas of 
magnificence, which was ever erected. I say according 
to Oriental ideas of magnificence, for Archbishop Trench 
and other more recent students of Byzantine art agree that 
the Orientals regarded magnificence as consisting princi- 
pally or entirely in richness of material—as witness the 
descriptions of the Heavenly Court and the New Jerusa. 
lem in the Book of the Revelation. 

We Westerns, perhaps, regard beauty of form and 
exquisite proportions as more essential to the creation of 
a magnificent building than mere richness of material; 
and thus, probably, we should not have considered 
Constantine’s Church of the Apostles as the most perfect 
building that could be conceived to satisfy the require- 
ments of our ideas, either as to the beauty of form’ or fit- 
ness for its purpose. 

Of this Church of the Apostles at Constantinople we 
have a very full and minute account in Eusebius and other 
writers ; if their measurements may be depended upon, it 
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must have been about half as high again as Westminster 
Abbey. The shell was entirely overlaid with the richest 
marbles which could be obtained; the roof inside was 
lined with plates of solid gold, whilst the exterior was 
covered with bronze plates, gilt, which shone in the sun. 
It was to represent the New Jerusalem. Of that church 
there remains not one stone upon another; there is not 
even a church built on the old site; but in its original state 
it was, as it was intended to be, one of the most magni- 
ficent churches, one of the most gorgeous, ever erected. 

Taking the apostles singly, the first that comes before 
our mind is St. Peter; and the dedication in memory of 
him which is best known is the great basilica of St. Peter 
at Rome. Although popularly spoken of as the Cathedral, 
it was not really the cathedral church of Rome, although a 
cathedral; the church properly claiming the distinctive 
title being that of St. Saviour and the two Saints John in 
the Lateran. 

There are great numbers of remarkable dedications to 
St. Peter, one very interesting example being that of St. 
Peter on Cornhill, which, traditionally, is said to be the 
oldest Christian foundation in the City of London. It is 
reputed—but without any historical records to support the 
statement—originally to have been a Romano-British 
foundation, and as there was a Christian ministry in 
London before the domination of the pagan Anglo-Saxons 
and before St. Ethelbert and St. Sebert had St. Paul’s 
built; we must be in no haste to denounce the tradition as 
a myth; indeed, the recent discovery of Roman masonry 
tends to confirm it. It was on account of this early origin 
that the rectors of St. Peters claimed precedence of those 
of St. Magnus and of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, who also 
pleaded their ancient foundations, but the Mayor and 
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Aldermen, in 1399 and again in 1417, decided that the 
rector of St. Peters should walk alone after all the other 
rectors of the city. 

Another notable church was that of St. Peter ad 
Murum, or St. Peter on the Wall, which was built by St. 
Cedd on the wall of the Roman station of Othona, on the 
bleak coast of Essex, where the Blackwater enters the 
North Sea. The Saxon apse is destroyed and the ancient 
church was for long used as a barn; but a lot of the origina] 
masonry remains in the lower part of the structure, and 
now it has become the property of the Church of England. 

The famous abbey church at Westminster was said to 
have received the extraordinary privilege of dedication by 
St. Peter himself, assisted by an attendant host of angels 
who supplied the places of the usual acholytes and choir, 
bearing the chrism, the incense, and numberless tapers; 
and as witness to the truth of the fisherman’s story the 
consecration crosses were found to be moist with the 
unction of anointing, and the droppings from the angel’s 
tapers waxed the pavement. 

In the open court of the Tower of London there is a 
remarkably interesting church, which is the parish church 
of the Liberty of the Tower. Its dedication—not a 
unique one, by the way—is that of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
**St. Peter in Bonds’’ or ‘‘St. Peter’s Chains’’; and this is 
how the name arose :—When the Empress Endocia visited 
the Holy Land she received as the most valuable present 
that could be made to so great a sovereign the two chains 
wherewith Peter was bound when in prison. One of these 
relics was sent to Byzantium (Constantinople), and a 
church was built adjoining St. Sophia in which it could be 
preserved. The other chain was sent to Rome, and there 
also a very fine basilica was built for its reception, which 
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was dedicated under the title of Sanctus Petrus ad Vincula, 
commemorating the deliverance of St. Peter from prison. 
This chain is preserved as a very great and venerable relic, 
and it was considered one of the richest presents that the 
Pope could make to Christian princes when he sent them a 
few filings from the chain, generally enclosed in a 
receptacle made in the shape of a golden key. Many 
such gifts are recorded as sent to Charlemagne, Alphonso 
of Castile and princes and patriarchs; but that which is of 
greater interest to Englishmen,—-Pope Vitalian sent to 
the Queen of Oswy of Northumbria ‘‘a cross with a 
golden key made from the most sacred chains of the 
Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul.’’ 

It was because some of these filings which found their 
way into England were presented to this church in the 
Tower that it obtained, and still preserves, its title. 

The anniversary of the dedication of the church in 
Rome is on August ist, and it is commemorated in the 
Calendar under the title of St. Peter ad Vincula; in the 
Greek Calendar it is January 16th, the possible date of the 
reception of the chain at Constantinople. 

There are other churches in England bearing the 
same dedication, and I am told that at Congleton, in 
Cheshire, where the parish church is dedicated to St. 
Peter ad Vincula, a man runs about the town on the vigil 
of this feast with strips of leather bound round him hung 
with little bells, and this is called ‘‘clanking St. Peter’s 
chains,’’ the object being to get contributions to enable 
the man and his companions to enjoy themselves during 
the fair or ‘‘wake’’ which occupies the ensuing week. 

In the English Calendar the Ist of August is named 
‘‘Lammas Day,’’ and some persons in the days of pre- - 
historic archeology were very fond of making shots and 
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guesses at the derivations of words; and knowing that the 
day was somehow connected with St. Peter, they made an 
ingenious suggestion that the word ‘‘Lam-mas’’ had 
reference to the command ‘‘Feed my Lambs.’’ In 
reality it has nothing to do with lambs or sheep, but is 
the ‘‘Half-mass’’—i.e., ‘‘loaf-mass,’’ because it was at 
one time customary to celebrate Mass on that day with a 
wafer made from the newly-gathered corn, the festival 
occurring at the commencement of harvest, to implore the 
blessing of Providence on the ingathering. 

A very curious dedication of a church outside Rome 
connected with St. Peter is the church of ‘‘St. Peter in 
Domine qué vadis,’’ which may be interpreted—‘‘Lord, 
whither goest Thou?’’ In the National Gallery there is 
a picture by Annibale Caracci of our Lord bearing His 
cross, and being met by St. Peter, who steps back in 
astonishment, which was painted for this very church in 
Rome. The legend illustrated in the painting is, that 
during the time of Nero’s persecution of Christians St. 
Peter was entreated by his friends to fly from Rome. He 
refused for a time, but at length was overcome by their 
persuasions; and as he went from the city along the 
Appian Way he met our Lord walking towards him, bear- 
ing His cross on His shoulders. In his amazement Peter 
cried out ‘‘Lord whither goest Thou?’’ and our Lord 
replied *‘I am going to Rome to be put to death once more, 
seeing that my disciples refuse to remain in the city and 
testify by their readiness to endure death for their faith 
that they are ready to follow my example.’’ St. Peter, 
ashamed, turned back to Rome and was put to death, 
being crucified, according to one account, with his head 
downwards. 

The place where this meeting with our Lord is sup- 
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posed to have taken place is covered by the little church 
of Domine quo vadis; and the very marks of our Lord’s 
feet are shown upon one of the stones of the Appian Way 
preserved in the church of St. Sebastian. 

The close association of the name of St. Paul with 
that of St. Peter is remarkable. For many centuries they 
were spoken of as in one breath. St. Irenzus speaks of the 
Church of Rome—the body of the faithful, not a fabric— 
as founded by the two most glorious Apostles, Peter and 
Paul. Bede, and other writers, describe Sts. Peter and 
Paul as ‘‘the blessed chiefs of the Apostles; they were 
associated in the speech of St. Wilfrid at the Synod of 
Whitby; and from the restoration of Christianity amongst 
the Anglo-Saxons onwards, the two chief Apostles were 
so coupled. The great monastery founded by St. 
Augustine outside the walls of Canterbury was dedicated 
to the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul; and when King 
Sebert founded St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, he founded 
another minster to the west of it to St. Peter—at West- 
minster. 

It was to the threshold of the Apostles pilgrims 
journeyed to Rome; it was to die on the threshold of the 
Apostles that three of our Saxon kings made the journey ; 
and it is in their joint names that the Popes promulgate 
decrees, and the heads of the two Apostles are impressed 
on the papal bulls. 

Outside the immediate sphere of St. Augustine’s 
mission the dedications to the Apostie Paul are rare in 
Saxon England. Many dedications are to St. Paulinus, 
who followed St. Augustine to England and went to con- 
vert the Angles in Yorkshire, especially in the North. 
But in the western and southern parts of England and 
Wales dedications to St. Paul memorise Paw! Hen,, the 
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aged Paul, a noted scholar and teacher, by whom St. 
David was taught, long before St. Augustine came to 
England. 

We will now consider the dedications to St. John. 
St. John is one of those saints who possess the privilege 
of having two days devoted to his commemoration in the 
Western Calendars; there is December 27, which is dedi- 
cated to St. John as the Evangelist; and there is May 6 
on which he is commemorated under the somewhat mys- 
terious formula of ‘‘St. John ante Port. Lat.’’ 

The commemoration on May 6 is one of those very 
wondrous instances which I have before had occasion to 
remark upon, and which I shall have to allude several 
times hereafter, in which the day devoted to the commem- 
oration of a saint, or the holy day devoted to the memory 
of some event in his life, has been alloted in the calendar 
simply from its being the anniversary of the consecration 
of the first church which was dedicated as a memorial of 
that saint or that event. 

Now St. John ante Partam Latinam (to give the title 
in full) commemorates the account that we have by tradi- 
tion that St. John in his old age, living quietly at Ephesus, 
there performed many miracles, which came to the ears 
of the Emperor Domitian, who sent for him, supposing 
him to be some ordinary magician. When the aged 
apostle came before him the emperor ordered him to per- 
form some miracles in his presence, which St. John 
respectfully but firmly refused to do; thereupon Domitian 
ordered him to be consigned to a cauldron of boiling oil. 

St. John was put into the cauldron, but the tradi- 
tion adds that, instead of being destroyed the saint came 
forth simply invigorated and strengthened, as from a 
refreshing bath. The emperor, finding that he was unable 
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to destroy St. John in this way, banished him to the Island 
of Patmos, and there he remained to the end of his days; 
or, according to another account, he was in extreme old 
age permitted to return to Ephesus, where his relics were 
long preserved. 

In after years, when the City of Rome had become 
Christian, a very magnificent church was built over the 
place where St. John was immersed in the cauldron of oil, 
and this church was dedicated to that saint as a martyr— 
the act, though not completed, being accounted by the 
Church as a virtual martyrdom—and as all executions 
amongst the Romans always took place outside the city, 
the site of this attempt was just without one of the gates, 
the ‘‘Latin Gate,’’ or that gate on the road leading to 
Latium. Hence the church which was so erected in com- 
Memoration of this event was dedicated to Sanctus 
Joannes ante Portam Latinam, ‘‘St. John before the Latin 
Gate.’’ 

This has become a very favourite dedication both at 
home and abroad, and the anniversary of the dedication 
of that church on May 6, was ever afterwards regarded as 
a day to be kept in commemoration of St. John. 

Then there are the dedications to the two Saints 
James—the Greater and the Less. Of St. James the 
Greater we know very little. He suffered martyrdom at 
so very early a period in the history of the Church that he 
could have done very little towards the spread of the gospel 
during the very short time that he was allowed to remain 
upon the earth before his martyrdom. But at a late 
date there was current a tradition that this Apostle had 
been to Spain, and that he evangelised that country. At 
any rate, in after years his relics were brought to Spain by 
some Italians, and were deposited on a spot which was 
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desolate enough at the time; but a very magnificent church 
was erected over the relics, and dedicated to St. James 
under the title of San Giacomo Apostolo. This was a very 
long name in the Italian tongue, and by a process of 
topping and tailing it was gradually clipped down into 
the modern form of ‘‘Compostella.’’ But as this some- 
what obscured the name of the saint, in after years it was 
thought necessary to add to it the name of the apostle in 
the Spanish form ‘‘Santiago,’’ and so by a curious ¢ 
reduplication it became known as ‘‘Santiago de Com- 
postella.”’ 

By the side of the church a convent arose, and after- 
wards numbers of houses were built around, so that this 
once barren spot became a town, and a very favourite and 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. It was the principal 
foreign place of pilgrimage for the Englishmen, and three 
visits to the shrine of St. James were accounted equal to 
two pilgrimages to Rome. 

It so happened that in the neighbourhood of Compos- 
tella there were to be found a great number of scallop 
shells, and it became the custom with pilgrims to place 
one of these shells in their hats, as a memorial of having 
visited the shrine of St. James. 

The habit of wearing these scallop shells—or cockle 
shells when the real article could not be procured—was so 
widespread by reason of the multitude of pilgrims to 
Compostella, that the scallop shell, wrongly came to be 
regarded as the recognised emblem of a pilgrim; it was 
the emblem only of pilgrims to St. James. 

The military Order instituted by Ferdinand II in 1175 
was dedicated to St. James, and the frequency with which 
the name is found in those countries discovered by the 
Spaniards shows how great was their veneration for Santi- 
ago. 
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St. James the Less must have been so called from his 
stature than from any supposed inferiority of rank to 
St. James the Greater, for on the contrary he was far 
more distinguished. He was the president of the first 
Ecumenical Council, which has been the type of all gen- 
eral councils of the Church since held; and whatever the 
precise signification of daded¢os may be in New Testa- 
ment Greek, he was certainly a near relative of our Lord; 
so that he could not have been considered to be in any 
degree less in dignity than St. James the Greater. 

Curiously enough, you will find on looking through 
the Calendar, that this St. James, instead of having two 
days allotted to him like St. John, he only shares one day 
in common with St. Philip—May 1. being assigned to 
those saints as joint-tenants. Here, again, is another 
instance of the common fact that many saints’ days have 
been fixed by reference to the anniversary of the first 
dedication made of a church to their honour. In the 
Greek calendar it is not so; in that list both St. Philip and 
St. James have different days—that of St. James being 
April 10, which was the day of his martyrdom (being in 
the year when it occurred—Easter Day), while that of St. 
Philip is November 14. But in the Western calendar Sts. 
Philip and James share one day between them, and this 
was the way in which it came about. 

In the year of our Lord 560 the relics of St. Philip, 
who had been martyred out in the East, were brought from 
Constantinople—where they had been preserved for a 
time—to Rome, and there a church was built to contain 
them. In the meantime, however, while it was in course 
of erection, they were placed in a reliquary which already 
contained some few small relics of St. James; and when 
the church was completed and dedicated, it was thought, 
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I suppose, not quite fair to leave St. James altogether neg- 
lected, so the church was accordingly dedicated to the two 
saints jointly. That dedication took place on May 1, 
A.D. 569 and since that time the first of May has always 
been regarded as the day dedicated to the commemoration 
of Sts. Philip and James in the Western Church. 

It is, I think, one of the curious caprices of language, 
one which we cannot easily account for, that in the Old 
Testament, whenever we come across that very common 
Syriac name—Yacoub, it is always translated, or rather 
transliterated, as Jacob; but if we turn to the New Testa- 
ment to identically the same name, with the addition of 
the Greek affix ‘‘os’’ we no longer find it rendered as 
‘‘Jacob’’ (except where there is a reference to the patri- 
arch of that name), but always in what I believe is the 
Celtic form of ‘‘James’’ Hamish, which has, I fancy, 
come down to us through our Scottish line of kings of that 
name. However that may be, so it is that we always 
speak of Yacoub or Jacob under the form of James. 

But it was not so in the Middle Ages; in those days 
‘‘James’’ was always spoken of under his Latin, Greek, 
and Syriac designation of ‘‘Jacob’’ or ‘‘Jacobus’’, and 
accordingly we find throughout the country churches dedi- 
cated, not to St. Philip and St. James, but to Sts. Philip 
and Jacob. There is a very large parish in Bristol bear- 
ing this dedication, and it has often puzzled people to find 
out who this ‘‘Saint Jacob’’ could be. 

A most interesting case in point is found in our own 
land with James the Deacon who accompanied St. Paul- 
inus to Yorkshire in 625, and when Paulinus returned 
to the south, he left James, the holy James as Bede says, 
to carry on. He lived at a place near Catterick, called 
Aikbar, pronounced Yakbur, a debased form of Yacoub- 
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burg, or James town, and near here a sculptured cross has 
been found inscribed Haec est crux Sci Gacobi—This is the 
cross of Holy James. 

I will not longer dilate on the individual apostles, but 
will pass on to a consideration of the saints in general, 
whom we may call, without any disrespect to them, the 
saints of a lower order. 


CHAPTER IX. 


DEDICATIONS TO THE SAINTS. 


IRST of all with regard to the dedication of All 
Saints. Now, the day which we find fixed in the 
calendar for the observance or commemoration of 

All Saints is November 1. Coming, as it does, at the end 
of the Christian year it would appear admirably adapted 
to serve as a supplement for all the deficiencies and omis- 
sions in the catalogue of saints during the seasons which 
have preceeded that day, and would, at first sight, seem 
to have been fixed purposely with the view of filling that 
office. Yet,intruth, it wasnotso. It is another instance 
of the circumstance—oft repeated—of a saint’s day being 
determined by the anniversary of the first church which 
bore that particular dedication. 

We have all of us heard of the Pantheon, at Rome, 
as we call it, although by the Italians it is known as 
Santa Maria Rotonda, ‘‘St Mary the Round”’ or ‘‘Circul- 
lar.’’ This Pantheon is a very remarkable building. It 
is in span, I believe, the largest dome that exists; it is 
certainly wider across—although not so high—as St. 
Peter’s in the same city; it is larger than Brunelleschi’s 
Duomo at Florence, or than our British Museum, and it 
is very peculiar in its superstructure. There are no 
windows in either walls or vaults, the only light is ad- 
mitted by a circular aperture in the centre of the roof, 
which can be closed at will by a shutter or veil; and all 
round the interior is a series of niches in the walls. 

From excavations it has been discovered that this 
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dome-shaped building was originally the Calidarium, 
or hot-air chamber of a grand group of baths, analogous 
to the Turkish bath of our own day, which, as you pro- 
bably know, we derive from Rome by way of Constan- 
tinople. 

Very shortly after its erection it seems to have struck 
the mind of someone—whether it was or was not the 
consul Agrippa, whose name appears on the front of the 
building, we cannot tell—that these niches rendered the 
building very appropriate for dedication as a temple of 
honour to all the gods that were then recognised in Roman 
mythology ; and accordingly it was dedicated to the service 
of All the Gods, and from this circumstance derived its 
name of the Pantheon. 

In after years, when Rome became a Christian city, 
this building was given up by the emperor to Pope Boni- 
face IV., and he, in the year 610, purged it from all 
heathen associations and re-dedicated it to St. Mary 
and All Martyrs. It was afterwards felt that all the 
saints were not included in such a dedication, and this 
was rectified by Pope Gregory III., who, in the year 731, 
while he was engaged in making additions to the old 
Basilica of St. Peter, added a chapel, which he dedicated 
to Allthe Saints. This chapel was dedicated on November 
Ist, and consequently that day has ever since been set 
apart as the festival of All Saints. By a singular conci- 
dence, as I have already remarked, it has served the 
purpose most admirably of commemorating those saints 
in a body who have not been specially commemorated by 
name. 

Next to the Blessed Virgin this is the most favoured 
dedication in England; nearly two thousand churches to 
All Saints are dotted all over the country except in Corn- 
wall, where it does not occur at all. 
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All Hallows was the Old English name for All Saints, 
and under this title the day is widely known in Great 
Britain. It was a favourite dedication in the City of 
London, no less than ten churches bearing that name were 
within its narrow limits. 

Now, the Church required that a figure of the Patron 
Saint should be in the chancel of every church. We 
know that there was one in Mattersey Church, Notting- 
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hamshire, in 1466 from the Will of the vicar; and in 1495 
the parishioners of South Cave, Yorkshire, petitioned for 
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an image of their ‘‘head hallow,’’ or head saint, that is the 
patron saint. There were such images in the churches of 
All Hallowes, Tudley, Frindsbury, Foots Cray, etc. 

To represent All Saints, which embraced all condi- 
tions of mankind, was perplexing, and called forth all 
the ingenuity of the designer; possibly it was this difficulty 
which accounted for South Cove Church not having one, 
the subject being beyond the imagination of local crafts- 
men. 

In Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster there 
are two images which long puzzled antiquaries until 
Mr. Micklethwaite came to the rescue. 

These figures are bearded—as a civilian; armour-clad— 
as a knight, or soldier; clothed in Mass vestments—as an 
ecclesiastic; with a scapular and hood—as a monk; with 
a book—as a scholar; holding a stole which binds a dragon 
at his feet—indicating that the Devil is subdued by the 
spiritual powers. No sculptor could have better com- 
bined all phases of human beings which constitutes the 
Church Triumphant. 

Next to All Saints comes the day commemorating 
All Souls, which is kept on November 2nd. There are a 
great number of dedications, not only of medizval but of 
modern churches to All Souls, though it is inexplicable 
how any which were built in the Quarto-Georgian era in 
England could have received such a dedication at this. 

There is All Souls College at Oxford, founded by 
Archbishop Chichele, under the influence of Henry VI., 
to pray for the souls of those who bad been slain in the 
French wars of Henry V.—a duty which the present dis- 
tinguished Fellows of this college doubtless most religi- 
ously discharge. 

The history of the foundation of the festival of All 
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Souls—for a festival it is, although a somewhat lugubrious 
one—is very singular. 

We all know that on the continent, on All Soul’s Day, 
persons go to visit the graves of their relatives and friends, 
and to renew the wreaths and flowers placed thereon, but 
the origin of this custom is really somewhat curious. 

It was originated in the year 998—a very remarkable 
date, for it was only two years short of the close of the first 
thousand years since our Lord’s first advent, and the 
commencement of that second millenium which many 
believed would witness the second advent and personal 
reign of Christ on earth, and therefore all religious feeling 
was naturally in a state of high tension. At this time, a 
monk belonging to the Cluniac order, who had been to the 
Holy Land on a pilgrimage, happened to visit Sicily on 
his way back. He naturally felt inclined to go up Mount 
Etna, and having climbed to the top he wished to go as 
far as possible down into the crater, which at that time 
bore the reputation of being the direct passage into the 
infernal regions, or at least into purgatory. 

He went down the steep sides of the crater as far as he 
could, and then, being overcome by the vapours and the 
heat, he became drowsy and fell asleep, in which state he 
remained for some time. At last he gradually awoke, 
and whilst he was between sleeping and waking he heard 
rumbling sounds. As he roused himself still-more these 
noises resolved themselves into articulate words, and on 
listening attentively, he found it was Satan himself 
reproving his lieutenants Belial, Asmodeus, Mephisto- 
pheles, Astaroth, Beelzebub, and others, for allowing so 
many souls to escape out of their clutches. Well, 
Mephistopheles and his companions were not disposed 
to put up with this scolding, and they replied angrily 
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and loudly that it was not their fault; they could not help 
the escape of these souls; it was those monks of Cluny, 
who, by their incessant prayers, were constantly releasing 
the souls captured by Satan as fast as they came into the 
custody of their gaolers; and if he wanted to stop it he 
must attack those active and importungte monks, and put 
an end to their interference with his designs. 

The monk immediately went on his way to his 
monastery, and there reported what he had seen and 
heard to St. Odilo who was at that time the Superior of 
the order. 

St. Odilo was greatly delighted, and at once sum- 
moned a chapter of the order, and they determined to 
renew their prayers with greater vigour than ever, and to 
set apart the 2nd of November—the day on which this 
strange dream had occurred—as a day to be specially 
devoted to prayers for the release of the souls of those in 
purgatory. 

The fame of this event spread from the Clunaic to all 
the other orders, and even ail the seculars bestirred them- 
selves, and the day came to be celebrated as a general 
feast; and an Act was passed by the English Parliament 
commanding that November 2nd should be always 
observed as a particular day for making prayer for the 
souls of the departed. 

Coming to the consideration of individual saints, of 
course, | must make a selection. There is a particular 
company known as the Bollandists, who have devoted 
themselves to tracing out and writing the lives of. the 
saints. They began in A.D. 1630, and up to the present 
time have published sixty large folio volumes, and even 
now have only reached October; and when, about the 
middle of the twentieth century they have reached 
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December 31st, they will have to begin all over again, or 
at any rate to publish a supplement as large as the original 
work, to include all the information which has been 
obtained since they commenced their task. We must 
content ourselves with making a few selections from the 
catalogue. 

Perhaps I may begin with those who are the patron 
saints of the United Kingdom—St. George for England, 
St. Andrew for Scotland, and St. Patrick for Ireland. 

St. George is not, however, properly speaking, the 
patron saint of England at all; our true patron is St. 
Edward the Confessor, to whom there are dedicated some 
few churches in the land. 

St. Edward’s relics are preserved in a defaced shrine 
in Westminster Abbey, and it is only in recent years that 
pilgrims have been allowed to offer their devotions in 
peace at this spot. Formerly, if one attempted to kneel 
at the shrine, he was hustled away; on one occasion, a 
verger exclaimed—‘‘Here, get up! get up! there’s no 
praying around here.’’ 

Notwithstanding St. Edward’s prior right to the 
title, St. George is generally received as the patron saint 
of England; although in truth he is only the patron saint 
of the English royal family, the Knights of the Garter, 
and the naval and military forces of Britain. 

Now, St. George is a very shadowy personage. As 
he is generally represented, in his conflict with the 
Dragon, he is only the impersonation of St. Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the Christian Warrior, clad in his spiritual armour; 
bearing the helmet of salvation, the breastplate of righte- 
ousness, the sword of the Spirit, the shield of faith, and 
having his feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace, and with these spiritual arms contending with 
that old serpent the Devil. 
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Of the real historical St. George so little is known that 
the historian Gibbon tried to identify him with the 
notorious Arian bishop, George of Cappadocia, who 
superseded Athanasius in the Patriarchate of Alexandria. 
This George was a man of extremely bad moral character, 
and only got into the list of saints because he happened to 
be knocked on the head in one of those religious riots at 
Alexandria, where the mob, with a most remarkable want 
of discrimination between Homoousians and Homoiousians , 
impartially massacred all those who bore the name or 
semblance of a Christian; and on this account George has 
been occasionally recognised as a saint. 

Since Gibbon wrote there have been discovered the 
remnants of some inscriptions bearing dates upon them, 
which afford conclusive evidence that at least two or three 
churches were dedicated to St. George before the death, 
and one of them at least, during the lifetime of this 
George of Cappadocia. 

Now, as a rule, nobody is recognised as a saint in his 
own lifetime. There is, I think, a window in Bloxam 
Church containing a figure of Cardinal Wolsey with a 
nimbus round his head, which is said to have been set up 
during his lifetime: and there are instances of the square 
nimbus placed at the heads of persons who were still 
living when their figures were thus represented. But this 
does not signify that they were canonised saints; but to 
indicate that they were dignified and great personages. 
This much is quite certain, that the George to whom 
these churches were dedicated must have lived at an 
earlier period than George of Cappadocia. 

All that is known of the real saint is that he was a 
soldier who lived during one of the persecutions of the 
Christians, and for boldness in professing his faith he was 
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seized, and shot to death with arrows, in a similar way to 
St. Sebastian. 

It was rather a chance that St. George should have 
been adopted as the patron saint of England, or its Royal 
race; for it was quite upon the ecards that he should have 
been selected as the patron saint of France, as that nation 
had, so to speak, a right of pre-emption in him. In the 
great battle of Antioch, during the Crusades, St. George 
appeared in the midst of the French—very much as the 
Dioscuri had appeared to the Romans in an earlier battle 
—on a white horse, with his famous red-cross banner at 
the head of a legion of spiritual soldiers ; and he charged the 
enemy so vigorously that they were utterly routed. But 
at that time France had a patron saint in Dionysius the 
Areopagite, better known as St. Denys, and also a patron 
for their armies in the person of St. Martin of Tours. 

Some time afterwards, our own King Richard the 
First—whose lion-heart lies at Rouen—had a vision. 
In that vision a warrior form appeared, and charged him 
to take for his battle cry next day—‘‘St. George for 
England,’’ and he should win the victory. It was one 
of those prophecies that are almost certain to accomplish 
their own fulfilment; and Richard having given ‘‘St. 
George for England’’ as the signal for battle, the English, 
inspired with new courage, won the day, and St. George 
was received as the patron saint, both of Richard and his 
family and of the English forces. 

St. George was afterwards brought into still greater 
prominence and note by being invoked as the patron of the 
Order of the Garter, the oldest and most illustrious order 
of knighthood in Europe, after (if indeed after) the Order 
of the Golden Fleece. 

No doubt St. George has acquired the reputation of 
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being the patron saint of England; and accordingly in that 
glorious flag, under which so many grand victories have 
been gained, England is symbolised by the red cross of 
St. George, combined with the cross saltire of St. Andrew 
for Scotland, and the white cross of St. Patrick for Erin. 

It does not seem to have occurred to any writer that 
this red cross on a white ground has, throughout Christen- 
dom, and for very many centuries, been depicted on the 
eross-banner in the hand of our risen Lord. It is some- 
times called the banner of the Resurrection. And again, 
it is the device on the banner of the Agnus Dei, The Lamb 
of God. Is this a concidence, or is it an overruling Power 
that has guided this nation to fulfil its destiny under the 
very banner of our Lord? 

We should remember that in the great battle which 
fixed the naval supremacy of England—the Battle of the 
Nile—we fought under the red cross on a white field, 
which was the standard of St. George; for Nelson, before 
pressing at nightfall into the bay of Aboukir, threw up as a 
signal to the fleet the banner of St. George, which was 
repeated by every vessel, and floated above our ships 
throughout the action; so that one may say that the Battle 
of the Nile was fought under the patronage and protection 
of St. George. 

Of St. Andrew very little is known except that he’ is 
the patron saint of Scotland, and that at a very early 
period some relics of him were brought to a place on the 
east coast of that country, over which a church and mon- 
astery were afterwards built, and a great abbey was 
founded subsequently on the site, which eventually 
became the seat of an archbishopric. 

The most peculiar thing in connection with St. 
Andrews I think, is that, considering the relations which 
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subsisted between the English and the Scotch during so 
many centuries, throughout which they were on the most 
hostile terms towards one another, yet until the year 1471, 
the whole of Scotland in its ecclesiastical sphere was 
subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of York, and it was not until that year that by a 
bull of Pope Sixtus IV. Scotland was endued with an 
archbishopric and committed to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

Thus a whole country, and an important city were 
dedicated to St. Andrew, and some six hundred churches; 
but the most interesting of all, I think, is Rochester 
Cathedral. That cathedral was founded by St. Augustine, 
and in its dedication we see the love for his old monastic 
home in sunny Italy; the monastery of St. Andrew on the 
Celian Hill. 

As to St. Patrick, there is the singular circumstance of 
Dublin possessing two cathedrals, one of which is dedicated 
to the patron saint of Ireland. It is curious, but not 
absolutely unique fact, for it is paralleled elsewhere. 
Rome has certainly two cathedrals—St. Saviour’s, in the 
Lateran ; and the more modern St. Peter’s in the Vatican, 
which contains the Chair of St. Peter. Petersburg has 
also two, and there were five in Moscow. 

The way in which Dublin came to have two cathedrals 
was this. Dublin was originally a Danish settlement, and 
when the Danes were converted to Christianity they built 
a rather small and unpretentious cathedral for themselves, 
which they dedicated to the Holy Trinity. In after times 
this cathedral became possessed of a very precious relic, 
no less than the crosier of St. Patrick, it was known as the 
Bachall Josa, or ‘‘The Staff of Jesus.’’ It was the 
staff-borne minister, the apostle, of Jesus; but the very 
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name led to a misconception of its origin, and it was 
popularly said to have been sent to St. Patrick by an angel 
from heaven. It was carefully treasured until the days 
of the first Protestant Archbishop—Archbishop Browne— 
who termed it ‘‘Nehushtan,’’ and in his zealous fury 
burned it. It seems that while possessed of this staff the 
cathedral came to be considered as dedicated to our Lord 
Himself, and generally went by the name of ‘‘Christ 
Church,’’ although it was really the church of the Holy 
Trinity, and there was no formal rededication. 

When the Normans, under Strongbow, came into 
Ireland they were not at all satisfied with the small and 
somewhat unpretentious cathedral, and they, therefore, 
built a very large collegiate church dedicated to the 
patron saint of Ireland, St. Patrick. After this church 
was built the Normans were perpetually trying to get the 
status and privileges enjoyed by Hely Trinity transferred 
to it. After a century of unceasing negotiations the 
Pope, Boniface VIII., in 1299, issued a bull in which 
he appointed that Dublin should have two cathedrals, 
and that for the future the archbishops should be en- 
throned in the one cathedral and buried in the other. 

But while these three—-St. George, St. Andrew and 
St. Patrick, are emblematically represented in our 
national flag, we must not overlook the patron saint of 
Wales. St. David was a great saint, and very learned, 
but because he stands so far off from our time we are apt 
to leave him out of our patronal calculations; or is it 
because the dedications to him are left almost entirely 
to Wales, Cornwall and Devon? He is remembered in 
the sphere of his work; but the rather isolated situation 
of the venerable cathedral of St. David, where some of his’ 
relics still rest, is distant from any railway track. 
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Reverting once more to England, we may mention 
that the very earliest dedication which has survived to 
these days is the Church of St. Mary at Glastonbury, 
at the west end of the Great Church; although it is now in 
ruins, and is generally, but erroneously, known as St. 
Joseph’s Chapel. 

But the best known dedication of the Romano- 
British period is the cathedral of St. Alban in Hertford- 
shire. Most of the dedications in Southern and Midland 
England—those portions of the country which were over- 
run by the Saxons—were so thoroughly blotted out and 
exterminated in that dreadful two hundred years during 
which the Anglo-Saxons ruled England before their 
conversion to Christianity, that few earler dedications 
survive. St. Albans preserved through all vicissitudes 
the tradition of its having been a church; and when at 
length, amongst the Saxons themselves, Christianity 
once more revived, it was again used as a church, and now 
the old abbey Church has been converted into a cathedral. 

I may just say, en passant, that the extinction and 
obliteration of the earlier dedications, although true as 
to the South and Midlands, is not the case with regard to 
the remoter districts of either Cornwall or Wales. 

It is said that the dedications of the Welsh churches 
may be divided into three classes or periods. The first 
class consists of those churches which bear the names of 
the original evangelisers of the land, who were the actual 
founders, such as Llandudno, ‘‘the Church of Tudno’’; 
Llanberis, ‘‘the Church of Peris,’’ ete. These were not 
rightfully the titles of dedication nor were they built in 
memory of St. Tudno or St. Peris, but they are the names 
of the founders, who dedicated them to the glory of God; 
and in this manner they have become the memorials of 
those saintly founders. 
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The second class comprised the dedications during 
the next period, which were generally to St. Michael; and, 
of course, since Wales is a mountainous country, most, or, 
many of these churches to St. Michael are to be found in 
high situations, and in this class, we must place villages 
bearing such names as Llanfihangel, ‘‘the Church of the 
Angels’? 

The third class covers the dedications to the Blessed 
Virgin; such as Llanfairfechan, ‘‘the Church of St. Mary- 
the-Less.’’? This is said to have been a fair tripartite 
division of the dedications of the Welsh Churches. 

In Cornwall we see somewhat the same thing, at least 
of the first period. Certainly a large proportion of the 
churches in Cornwall bear the names of the saints who 
first preached the Gospel there, who either built or 
founded the original churches, as in the case of St. Perran, 
or over whose relics the churches were erected. They 
are names of British or Irish origin, and I doubt whether 
the Saints Endellion, Perran, or St. Austell are widely 
known outside the county. 

Then there are certain churches in Wales which are 
known by the number of their patrons rather than by their 
names, which remind us of ‘“The Four Crowned Martyrs’’ 
at Canterbury. Llantrisant, ‘‘The Church of Three 
Saints’’ in Anglesey, is dedicated to Sts. Avian, Ieuan 
and Sanan. There is a Llantrisaint in Glamorganshire, 
and a Llanpumpsaint, or ‘‘Church of Five Saints’’ in 
Carmarthenshire. 

The earliest dedication in Anglo-Saxon times is one to 
St. Paneras, for the very first structure that St. Augustine 
consecrated on his coming to England was a pagan temple 
at Canterbury which he dedicated to St. Pancras. Thé 
choice of the saint was influenced by the memory of St. 
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Augustine for his late home in Italy, where the monastery 
of St. Andrew, of which he was the prior, stood on the 
estates of the boy-martyr Pancratius. St. Pancras was a 
special patron of truth, and detected falsehood, but there 
was another St. Pancras who was a missionary bishop 
who is said to have been sent into Sicily by St. Peter, and 
it is probably this saint who is commemorated in the 
western counties. Relics of this St. Pancras were sent by 
Pope Vitalian to King Oswy in A.D. 667. 

A curious dedication in Canterbury comes to light 
from the pen of the Venerable Bede, when he describes 
the progress of a fire in that city, which was arrested at 
‘‘the memorial of the Four Crowned Martyrs.’ There 
was a church in Rome dedicated to the memory of Saints 
Severus, Severanus, Carpophorus and Victorinus, soldiers 
who suffered under Diolcetian in 304—within a year of the 
martyrdom of our St. Alban, under the same emperor— 
and it was the memory of these martyrs that led St. 
Augustine and his companions to dedicate a church in 
Canterbury under the title of the Four Crowned Martyrs. 
But it is interesting to see how the Augustinian mission 
reacted in Rome, for, when the Roman church was rebuilt 
in 1111, the English dedication was given to it as Quattro 
Santi Incoronati, ‘“The Four Crowned Martyrs.’’ 

There is a saint, St. Ive, who also has the reputation 
of being the special patron of truth, or in other words, of 
being the punisher and avenger of falsehood. There are 
many saints of this name; there is St. Ive in Cornwall, a 
virgin saint; St. Ive in Huntingdonshire, a bishop; and 
St. Ivo in Brittany, a lawyer; and it is the last of these to 
whom I refer. He was, as I said, a lawyer, and he 
indulged in the extremely unprofessional practice of 
pleading for the poor gratis; but he was a sharp cross- 
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examiner; indeed, he was so tremendously severe upon 
persons whom he detected in uttering a falsehood, that 
after his death he was considered the great punisher of 
that sin. To this day the Breton peasants, who are very 
litigious, before entering upon a suit, go to the shrine of 
St. Yvo and, burning a candle, implore his assistance in 
their cause. An old hymn in his honour begins thus :— 

Sanctus Yvo erat Brito 

Advocatus et non latro, 

Res miranda populo. 
*“St. Yvo was a Breton; a lawyer, yet not a thief—a thing 
which made all people very much to admire.’’ 

Perhaps a good instance of a local saint who has not 
only left her name in dedications, but in a very ordinary 
household word, is St. Etheldreda, the patron of Ely 
Cathedral, and in whose honour that beautiful little 
chapel in Holborn—at one time attached to the London 
house of the bishops of Ely—is dedicated. 

St. Etheldreda died from a sore throat—I suppose it 
was diphtheria, or quinsy—and when she was lying on 
her death-bed, she thought this affliction had been sent 
upon her as a punishment for the pride and pleasure 
which she had taken in former days in wearing a beautiful 
necklace. After her death she was generally esteemed 
as the patroness to whom invocation should be made 
against sore throats; and when persons had some ailment 
in the throat they addressed their prayers for relief 
especially to St. Etheldreda. 

When St. Augustine came over to evangelise the 
English, Pope Gregory the Great gave him instructions 
as to how he was to deal with the opinions, beliefs, and 
practices of the people whom he should find in the land, © 
which are in complete contradiction to the methods 
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adopted by the Protestant missionaries of our own day 
amongst the South Sea Islanders and other heathen peoples. 
Augustine was advised that when he should come into 
any place where the natives were in the habit of observing 
a festival in honour of some heathen deity, he was by 
no means to suppress it, but simply to transfer the feast 
to the honour of some holy person or some sacred event, 
and to preserve it intact. From that method it is said 
that our village ‘‘wakes’’ and fairs have arisen. 

Now the wake of St. Etheldreda was a very famous 
one, and one which was frequented by people from all 
parts, being a kind of pleasure fair. One great piece of 
business at this wake was the sale of necklaces which had 
been laid on the shrine of St. Etheldreda, and were sup- 
posed to be a cure for throat affections. ‘‘St. Etheldreda’s 
Necklaces,’’ as they were called, were in great vogue; 
but the saint’s name was rather long; and there is always 
a tendency to clip words; and so Etheldreda was cut down 
into Eldreda, and then to Eldry, and at last to Audry. 
And thus these ornaments got to be called “‘St. Audry’s 
necklaces’’; but, as was not uncommon, the first part 
of the word ‘‘saint’’ was dropped, and then became 
*t Audry necklaces. These necklaces were made of a 
very cheap, gimcrack class of beads and sham jewellery, 
and hence the word ‘‘tawdry’’ was applied to all such 
common and showy articles. Thus we see how tHe saintly 
and ascetic princess has had the misfortune to give her 
name to that which it was the great aim and object of her 
life most strenuously to repudiate and condemn. 

There is another instance of that clipping which we see 
in ‘‘Tooley Street,’’ near London Bridge, the name being 
derived from the dedication of a church, there situated, 
to St. Olaf, or Olave, the great Danish saint. St. Osyth, 
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again, gives her name to a village in Kast Essex, which is 
there pronounced as ‘‘Toozey,’’ and it is difficult to think 
that ‘‘Size Lane,’’ in the City of London, is all that 
remains to recall the memory of St. Osyth’s Church which 
once stood hard by. 

In many dedications the original name of the saint 
is unrecognised except by those who have made a study of 
hagiology; to quote a few examples—St. Antholin is 
St. Antony; St. Bees is St. Bega; St. Bertoline is St. 
Bertram ; St. Brice is St. Britius; St. Bride is St. Bridget, 
and so on. | 

St. Vedast has so great a variety of forms that it is 
puzzling to find that it is one and the same saint who is. 
called—Foster, Vaast, Vaat, Wast, Wat, and Gaston. 
In the Salisbury Martyrology he is Zawster and Sawster; 
but in most English service books he is Vedast. This 
good bishop of Arras, who was the means of converting 
King Clovis to the Faith, has many villages dedicated 
to him in Picardy, and other parts of France and Flanders 
under the form of St. Vaast; a name well remembered by 
many of our brave soldiers. 

The English for Vedast was Foster, as Stow explains, 
Foster Lane, in London, is named after St. Foster’s 
Church ; and it was not until after the Great Fire that the 
church was called St. Vedast alias Foster, while the latter 
form clung to the street. There was a St. Vedast’s in 
Norwich which was altered to St. Vaists, and ultimately 
to St. Faith’s. 

Other saints have given their names to things of every- 
day use; thus, the name for a hackney coach in Paris is 
‘‘fiacre’’ and this is derived not only from a saint, but. 
from a dedication to a saint. 

St. Fiaker (as his name should properly be spelt) was 
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an Irishman who settled down in France, but not being 
altogether pleased with the ways of Paris, and Parisian 
life, he went to live about ten or twelve miles out of the 
capital. There he built himself a hermitage wherein he 
lived and died, and after his death a church was built 
over the spot to contain both the hermitage and his relics ; 
and this church became a famous place of pilgrimage. 

Well, ten miles out and ten miles home, although not 
too much for a sturdy pedestrian, was rather further to 
walk than was agreeable to many persons, but it is just 
the right distance for a pleasant drive. An enterprising 
innkeeper, shortly after the invention of coaches, started a 
coach on hire to convey persons to and from St. Fiacre’s 
shrine. As the speculation answered, and indeed paid 
very well, the innkeeper in his gratitude dedicated his inn 
to St. Fiaecre, and as the coaches ran to and from the 
shrine and the inn of that name, any coach which was let 
for hire got to be called a fiacre. 

There are, of course, a great number of dedications 
in the City of London, but although it is quite impossible 
to deal with them all, there is one point to which I should 
just like to refer. The City of London proper contains an 
area about the size and shape of Hyde Park, and in that 
confined space there were at one time, before the Great 
Fire, as many as ninty-six or ninety-eight parish 
churches besides a great number of monastic churches, 
which were still used for worship. Many of these were 
destroyed in the Fire and were never rebuilt, but a certain 
number were reconstructed, and I should like to allude to 
a few of them. 

One remarkable thing about these churches was the 
utter want of imagination or freshness of thought charac- 
terising their dedications. Their founders seem to have 
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possessed no desire for a wide use of the calendar as fresh 
churches were built from time to time. The same saints’ 
names were repeated in these City churches over and over 
again, with some distinctive addition which is generally 
referable to one of two classes—one of them, those which 
recall] the name of the founder or restorer of the church, 
and the other class being descriptive of the particular 
locality in which it was situated. 

St. Botolph, whose principal church is to be found at 
Boston (7.e., Botolph’s Town), Lincolnshire, was the 
great patron of travellers, and accordingly four churches 
dedicated to him were placed at the four exits—north, 
east, west, and south from the City, at Billingsgate, 
Bishopsgate, Aldersgate, and Aldgate. 

The northern one being at Bishopsgate, the eastern at 
Aldgate, the southern at the entrance to London Bridge, 
and the western at Aldersgate; so that in whatever direc- 
tion a traveller was proceeding he might step aside a few 
moments, and implore the prayers of St. Botolph for his 
safety and success on his journey at the saints’ own altar. 

At Trumpington Gate, Cambridge, and South Bar- 
gate, Lincoln, there were churches to St. Botolph, and 
his name was carried by the Pilgrim Fathers to the other 
side of the Atlantic who there founded another Boston. 

All Hallows—which is the national English name for 
All Saints—was a very favourite dedication in London, 
there being no fewer than eight of that name. The church 
known as All Hallows Barking, was founded within a 
manor of that name, and was the property of the great 
Abbey of Barking, in Essex, a few miles down the river. 
The vestry of this church was used as a robing-room by 
the Abbess (who was always a very distinguished lady) 
when she came to London to transact business. 
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St. Andrew’s Undershaft derived its name from being 
situate opposite the maypole which was erected close by 
it on May-day; the which pole when not in use was hung 
on a row of hooks on the houses in Shaft Alley. 

St. Bene’t Fink—one of the numerous churches 
dedicated to St. Benedict—was so called from having 
been founded by a citizen named Fink, in Fink’s Lane. 

Quite recently there happened a similar thing to that 
mentioned in the opening chapter. A church official 
came to us asking—‘‘who is St. Benetfink ?’’ to whom his 
church was dedicated ; vicar and wardens had vainly sought 
the calendar for this, their patron saint. It then came out 
that the bishop had solemnly dedicated the church under 
the invocation of—nothing. Neither his chancellor, his 
chaplains, his canons or his registrar were sufficiently 
versed to guide the bishop in this sacred decision; but 
such is the result of not realising the part taken by the 
Church Triumphant in the welfare of the Church Militant. 

From the registers of the city churches we see that 
many infants were deserted by their callous mothers in 
London, and it was customary to baptize the foundling in 
the name of the church or parish in which it was found. 
In the parish of St. Benet, a foundling boy of six weeks 
old, in A.D. 1592, and it was named Benet Finkes. Some 
other cases were Peter Dennis in the parish of St. Denis 
Backchurch; Nicholas Acon in the parish of that name; 
and many others, and thus the dedications became proper 
names and created new surnames which are still in use. 

Gracechurch is a curious example of the changes 
names undergo. The proper name of the church is St. 
Benedict (or St. Bene’t); the name ‘‘Grace’’ seems to 
have come from the fact that the old ‘‘grass,’’ or as we 
should say ‘‘herb’’ market, originally stood on or near 
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the site now occupied by the Leadenhall Market. It was 
called the Grass Market, and thus the thoroughfare which 
ran beside it was known as Grass Street. Grass Street 
was expanded into Gracious Street, and the church of St. 
Bene’t in Gracious Street was shortened into Grace Church. 

St. Margaret Pattens is another curious title. One 
account of it is that it was founded near the place where 
the pattenmakers carried on their trade; but another 
account represents it as having been called St. Margaret 
ad patinas (of the dishes), because it was built upon what 
had been the site of an earthenware market. 

St. Mary Abchurch should be ‘‘Up-Church,’’ because 
built on a slight elevation. St. Lawrence Pountney was 
built by one Sir John Pountney, a city merchant, and 
Lord Mayor in 1330. Hude was a base form of Hithe, 
and St. Bene’t Hude was on the hithe near Paul’s wharf. 
The King’s Great Wardrobe consisted of a series of build- 
ings around a court, and this gave the name to St. Andrew 
in the Wardrobe; and St. Lawrence Jewry gained its name 
by its situation in the Jewry, or the Jew’s quarter. 

St. Mary-le-Bow is the same as St. Mary of the 
Arches (Santa Maria de Arcubus); for ‘‘bow’’ is the proper 
and genuine English word for an arch, although nowadays 
we prefer to use the latter form, derived through the 
French from the Latin. Its distinctive name is taken 
from the fact that the church is built over an arched, or 
vaulted, crypt of Norman date. The church was one of 
the ‘‘peculiars’’ of the Archbishop of Canterbury; that 
is, although the parish was locally situate in the diocese 
of another bishop it was subject to the immediate juris- 
diction of the archbishop. There were twelve other 
parishes in a similar position, and the official to whom the * 
management of the affairs of these churches was committed 
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used to hold his court in this church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
from which circumstance the court was known as the Court 
of Arches, and the official as the Dean of the Arches. 

St. Martin Outwich was one of those churches dedi- 
cated to St. Martin of Tours, and was founded by four 
brothers, named Oteswich. St. Martin was a saint highly 
esteemed in the ancient British Church, and the church of 
that name on Ludgate Hill is believed to be a Romano- 
British foundation, wherein requiems were sung for the 
repose of the soul of the British King Cadwallo. St. 
Martin in the Vintry speaks for itself, it was situated in 
the vintners’ quarter, and was built by a Bordeaux wine 
merchant. 

St. Mary Somerset signifies the church at Somer’s 
Hithe, a landing place, or wharf. St. Mary Wool Church 
was so called because the beam for weighing wool was 
erected in its churchyard. As to St. Mary Woolnoth, 
nobody seems to know for certain how it received this 
affix. One theory is, that near this spot was the wool 
staple—that is, the place where the wool was kept under 
lock and key before it was exported; another, that it 
was opposite the landing place for bales of wool, and should 
be St. Mary Woollenhythe; but the name has given rise 
to a great deal of controversy. 

St. Margaret Moses is supposed to have been built, or 
rebuilt, by one Moyse, a merchant; but another sugges- 
tion is, that the proper name is St. Margaret of the Mosses, 
and that it stands on a spot formerly called The Moss, 
being a place where a spring broke out. St. Mary Bothaw 
was adjacent to a Boat-haw or yard where boats were 
built; and St. Christopher le Stocks gained its name from 
its proximity to the public stocks. 

An extremely curious dedication is that of St. Benet, 
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Sherehog, with which was associated St. Osyth. It 
was destroyed in the Great Fire, and never rebuilt. Of 
it Stow says :—‘‘This small parish church of St. Sith hath 
also an addition of Bennet Shorne (or Shrog or Shorehog), 
for by all these name have I read it; but the most ancient 
is Shorne. Wherefore it seemeth to take the name of one 
Benedict Shorne, sometime a citizen ‘and stock fishmonger 
of London, a new builder or repairer , or benefactor thereof, 
in the reign of Edward IT, so that Shorne is but corruptly 
called Shrog, and more corruptly Shorehog.’’ 

That is all very well, but it does not inform us how 
Shorne got transformed into Sherehog, nor does it account 
for the presence of the ‘‘g’’ at the end of the name; and 
I venture to suggest an explanation, for which, however, I 
have no historical proof. We have all heard the proverb 
‘““Much ery and little wool’’ as the devil said when he 
sheared his pig at Christmas,’’ and you may sometimes 
wonder how it arose. It is an allusion taken from one 
of the old Mysteries, or Scriptural Plays, which were per- 
formed, not only in the churchyards, but sometimes 
within the churches. They consisted of dramatic repres- 
entations of different Scriptural events, and at Christmas 
time, naturally enough, the Nativity was the subject. 
These mysteries were rather dry, and it was necessary to 
add something in order to ‘‘tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings,’’ and to relieve the thing by making fun; and they 
were not very refined, or very nice about doing so in those 
days. The fun was generally got out of the grotesque 
doings of Satan and his imps; and the fun which they made 
in the Nativity was, that while the shepherds were press- 
ing up with their flocks, singing their Venite Adoremus, 
Satan was introduced amongst the group, with a pig 
instead of a sheep, which he would try to shear or clip as 
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he came along; and the vigorous, if not melodious, sounds 
in which the animal expressed his objection to the process, 
greatly delighted the ears of the not very refined audience. 
I cannot help thinking that this sort of performance may 
have been held in this church of St. Benedict, and that 
after a time, the word Shorne may have been corrupted 
into Shear-hog, which, at any rate, recalled a reminiscence 
of the laughable scene which the parishioners had rep- 
resented to them. 

There is also one dedication, outside the walls of the 

city, which has given occasion to a great deal of wild con- 
jecture, about which I should like to say a word or two. 
That is, the church of Whitechapel which bears the singu- 
lar dedication to St. Mary Matfellon. 

What the meaning of this word Matfellon may be has 
given rise to a great deal of idle guessing. Some have 
said it is derived from a Hebrew word, meaning 
‘‘enceinte,’’ and that the church is dedicated to St. 
Mary between the Annunciation and the Nativity. 
Another derivation is from the Spanish Matar-a-felon (to 
Put to death a felon), as if the site had formerly been a 
place of execution for criminals, which it most certainly 
never was; and if it had been, it leaves it utterly un- 
explained how the name should be taken from the Spanish. 

The real origin of the name is, however, perfectly 
elear to anyone who knows anything of old botanical 
nomenclature. Matfellon (derived from the Greek papa pou 
gvdov—Marathri phyllum) is the old English name for 
that very common weed which we now call knap-weed 
(centaurea nigra). It is that weed which is abundant in 
autumn on all waste land, and looks like a thistle, but 
without any prickles on the stem or leaves. Now, it 
seems almost certain that the site on which Whitechapel 
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church now stands was formerly a piece of waste ground, 
overrun with the Matfellon weed, and so naturally was 
called ‘‘Matfellon Green,’’ or ‘‘Matfellon Common.’’ 
And when the church was built, and dedicated to St. 
Mary, to distinguish it from all the other dedications to 
the Blessed Virgin, it was called ‘‘St. Mary on Matfellon 
Green, which very shortly would get reduced to the pres- 
ent form of St. Mary Matfellon. 

We have, in an earlier section (page 45) noticed the 
Knights of the Temple in connection with the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and before leaving the neighbourhood of the London 
Churches I should like to mention the dedication of another 
Military Order who had their principal English church 
just outside the City. I mean St. John of Jerusalem. 

Now the Society or Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
was not originally composed of Knights at all; neverthe- 
less, its members did some useful work before the days of 
the Crusaders. After the Holy Land had fallen into the 
hands of the Saracens, it became an exceedingly difficult 
thing for pilgrims to visit the Holy Places. ‘‘Travel’’ 
in those times was indeed what its derivation indicated— 
work or ‘‘travail’’ in very truth. 

Well, some merchants who traded in the Levant 
formed themselves into a society for the purpose of assist- 
ing pilgrims, and provided for them ‘‘Hospitia,’’ estab- 
lishments wherein persons who visited the Holy Land 
might be fed and lodged while on their way; and by the 
payment of a tax or tribute to the Sultan, they were able 
to get the privilege of having certain houses, or hospitia, 
along the whole line of the main roads of the pilgrims. 

Having thus formed themselves into a regularly 
organised body they took for their patron St. John the 
almsgiver. This John was a former patriarch .of 
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Alexandria, and was a man so well known and distin- 
guished for his charity in the eleemosynary sense, who had 
greatly contributed to the rebuilding of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre after one of its destructions by the pagans. 

When the Crusaders commenced their task of recover- 
ing possession of the Holy Land by force of arms, the 
functions of the Order of St. John became very much 
extended, because in addition to providing hospitia they 
had to establish fortresses, manned by armed garrisons. 
Their houses were indeed often, for all practical purposes, 
out-posts in an enemy’s land, and the order received very 
large grants, both of lands and money, to enable them to 
carry out their objects. 

As time went on the order got a little ashamed of 
their original patron, for what reason I do not know, and 
their principal house in Jerusalem was considered to be 
dedicated, not to St. John the Almsgiver, who had 
become known as St. John of Jerusalem, but to St. John 
the Baptist, and gradually the order got to look upon St. 
John the Baptist as their patron rather than the Alexan- 
drian. Probably the Western Christians, not knowing 
the Eastern saints very well, and the surname being 
dropped, only knew that a St. John was their patron, and 
concluded that it must be the Baptist, seeing that Jerusa- 
lem was within the region of his preaching. Over the 
gateway to Middle Temple Lane—a property which passed 
from the Templars into the possession of the Knights of 
St. John—is a sculptured representation of a lamb and a 
flag, this being the cognisance of the order, and the emblem 
of St. John the Baptist. This figure—the Agnus Dei— 
indicates the Church militant, and was therefore adopted 
by the order and placed on their escutcheon when, from 
peenii, they became a military as well as a religious 
body. 
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When the members of the order were driven from the 
Holy Land they first of all settled down at St. Jean 
d’Acre; but being expelled from Syria they went to Cyprus, 
and thence to Rhodes, and being in turn compelled to 
leave that island, Charles V. gave them the island of 
Malta. They fortified and held it with varying fortunes 
till the time of the First Napoleon, when, through the 
treachery of the Grand Master, the order was dispersed ; 
but the organisation of the society—which had been 
divided into several sections known as langues, or tongues, 
was kept up, and it has revived in England with con- 
siderable vigour and force. Though the order no longer 
establishes and maintains hospitia in the old sense of the 
word—from which the knights derive their name of ‘‘hos- 
pitallers’’—it bestows its energies rather in providing 
hospitals in the modern sense, establishing ambulance 
corps, and otherwise making provision for the care of the 
sick and wounded in time of peace as well as of war. Its 
strenuous work in the Great War is beyond all human 
praise. 

A fragment of the Hospitallers Church of St. John is 
seen in the crypt at Clerkenwell. 

One curious dedication to be found both in the Kast 
and the West is quite beyond any explanation which I 
can give; and it is fervently to be hoped that some learned 
ecclesiologist will illumine our understanding on the name 
of the ‘‘Kalendars.’’ 

A mosque of the Kalendars in Constantinople was a 
Christian church when Mohammed II took that city in 
1458, and there was a church of Kalendar in Winchester, 
which was in a ruinous condition in 1660; in which, it was 
said, ‘‘the bishop performed the ceremonies of his instal-’ 


ment.’’ 
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Now, in the Middle Ages, chapters of the rural deans 
and parochial clergy were called Kalendae, because they 
were held on the Kalends, or first day of every month. 
But there was a religious body in the twelfth century 
called Kalendarum Fratres, ‘‘Brethren of the Kalends,’’ 
which took its name from the custom of assembling to- 
gether on the first day of each month, for the regulation of 
the observances of the ensuing festivals and the distribu- 
tion of alms. 

In Bristol there was a house of the Kalendaries, 
which was situated close to the church of All Saints, or 
All Hallows, near to the Exchange. 

You will see that the material at command yields but 
scant gleanings towards a solution; but it seems doubtful 
whether it should be taken as a dedication at all, rather 
would it appear that the name of the object for which the 
churches were periodically used has survived the names of 
the saints to whom they were dedicated. 

It has been said that the largest volume of history 
that could be written would be the history of those things 
which might have happened but never did. Somewhat 
similarly, I may say that a very long chapter in the his- 
tory of ‘“‘Dedications,’’ if not the largest, would be that 
which might be written on the dedications to saints who 
never had any existence. Upon one or two of the most 
remarkable of these I will, just for a moment, dwell. 

There is one favourite dedication of our own times all 
over Italy and in France to Filomena, or Filomene; and 
not only churches, but altars and chapels have been dedi- 
cated to this supposed saint. 

Now the way in which this dedication came into 
existence seems to have been this:—In the Roman ritual 
it is necessary that in the dedication of every altar some 
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relics should be enclosed in the altar, and in the Mass 
the priest refers to the merits of those whose relics are 
there enclosed. As the relics were insufficient for the 
number of altars which were erected it was thought that 
the Catacombs outside Rome, which were the burial 
places of many of the early martyrs, would furnish many 
relics of the saints. 

Accordingly the Catacombs were explored for the 
purpose of translating some of the relics; and, in the course 
of the search the broken fragments of a tombstone were 
found, on which remained only these  letters:— 
LUMENA PAX TECUM FI... This would not have 
been anything very remarkable, nor would it have 
attracted much attention, but that one of the persons who 
were present on that occasion was favoured with a vision 
of a young girl surrounded with radiant glory, who told 
him that she was the person to whom the tombstone 
belonged; that her name was Filumena (i.e. Beloved.) 
that she had suffered martyrdom after the same manner as 
St. Agnes, and that she was now in glory. Consequently, 
all the bones and dust which were found in the vicinity of 
the broken stone were preserved with great reverence, 
Numerous dedications have been made to this St. Filu- 
mena, and yet there is absolutely no proof whatever of 
the existence of any person bearing that name. 

The Calendar will be searched in vain for St. Pere- 
grinus; there is no such saint. But there was an hospital, 
or Guest House in Rome which was richly endowed by 
Pope Paschal I, in 817, for the housing of pilgrims to the 
‘‘Threshold of the Apostles.’’ It was called St. Pere- 
grinus, which means The Holy Traveller. It is now known 
as the Hospital of the Pellegrini. 

Of all the dedications to non-existing saints, or at 
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any rate to persons not existing as Christian saints, the 
most remarkable that I have come across is the dedication 
of at least one church, and I believe of a great many chapels 
absolutely to Buddha, the deified prophet of the Buddhist 
religion—a religion which counts amongst its devotees 
nearly one half of the population of the world. 

The way in which Buddha has come to be reckoned 
amongst the saints to whom dedications are made is thus. 
St. John Damascene (or of Damascus), an early Greek 
writer, has published an account of two saints whom he 
calls St. Josaphat and. St. Barlam. The latter holy 
person was the abbot of a monastery in the East. He had 
a vision in which he was directed to go into the very far 
East, and there he would find a young prince who was a 
most eager searcher after truth. He was told that he was 
to convert the prince to Christianity, and having taught 
him its truths he was to accompany the youth, who would 
assist him in the work of envanglising the heathen. 

St. Barlam complied with the orders received in the 
vision, went into the East, and duly discovered the 
princely seeker after truth, and preached the gospel to 
him. The pair went on their way, performing numerous 
miracles, and the narrative is full, not only of the wonder- 
ful deeds which St. Josaphat accomplished, but of a great 
deal of moralising preachment into the bargain. 

Now it has only recently been discovered that the 
whole of this curious story has been taken directly, and 
without acknowledgment, from a book which recounts 
the history of Gautama before he became Buddha, and 
passed under the name of ‘‘Bodesat.’’ 

The Buddhists believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and this is a history written in one of the early 
Indian dialects, narrating the various wonderful feats 
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performed by Gautama in the previous stages of his 
existence, and it now appears that this is the very story 
which is related by St. John Damascene, who simply 
borrowed the account, and attributed the wonders and 
sayings of the Buddha, whilst yet known only as Bodesat, 
to the otherwise unknown St. Josaphat. At Palermo, 
it is said, there is a church actually dedicated to St. 
Josaphat, and there are, I believe, other churches and 
chapels also bearing the same dedication; but the saint 
of this name in the calendar was a missionary to Poland 
in the seventeenth century. 

To come nearer home, there is an instance which I 
dare say may be familiar to many people in the neighbour- 
hood of Guildford, Surrey. About a mile and a half 
from that town there is a church on a hill known as St. 
Martha’s. This St. Martha is a mere corruption of words. 
Of course there is such a saint, the sister of Mary and 
Lazarus, but that is not the St. Martha to whom this 
church was dedicated. It is situated by the side of the old 
pilgrim way which led from Southampton to Canterbury— 
the road which was used by the pilgrims who went to 
visit the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket in the latter city, 
and this church was originally a chapel which was close 
by the road, and was a resting place for the night. It was 
dedicated to St. Thomas, under the title of ‘‘The Holy 
Martyr,’’ Sancto Martyro, and afterwards, when St. 
Thomas was less familiar to the inhabitants of Guildford, 
and pilgrimages to his shrine had ceased, the words were 
gradually changed into St. ‘‘Martha.’’ 

The names of certain saints, and therefore the dedica- 
tions to them, were not their actual names, but as such 
they were called from some striking event connected ° 
with them, which emphasised their Christian character 
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when such events were rare. Thus, it is thought, that 
St. Candida and St. Alban were known by these names— 
meaning ‘‘white’’ because, by their profession of faith, 
their souls were white amid the surrounding pagan black- 
ness. No doubt this was the case with St. Amphibalus, 
the priest who changed cloaks with St. Alban, an act 
which brought about St. Alban’s martyrdom, for the 
very name means ‘‘a cloak.”’ 

There are a few foreign saints I should like to men- 
tion; I do not mean such as those who had a definite 
place in English dedications such as St. Germanus, who 
twice came to the rescue of the British against Pelagianism 
in A.D. 429 and 447, whose dedications are numerous in 
Wales and Cornwall, and there used to be one church to 
him at St. Albans; nor St. Martin of Tours who, without 
coming to this land, did so much to help the British 
Church, but a few less known names. 

Such foreigners are mostly found in the eastern 
counties, especially in Lincolnshire. There was a church 
of St. Bavon in Lincoln, now destroyed; and he is the 
patron of Ghent, in whose cathedral there stand the great 
candlesticks which used to be in our cathedral of St. Paul 
before the church property was sold at the time of the 
Reformation. But it was long before we lost our candle- 
sticks that many Flemish merchants settled in our country 
with their workmen, following the weaving in which 
Englishmen were slow to interest themselves. To their 
profitable industry we owe countless fine churches of the 
Perpendicular period in East Anglia and other places; 
and there is no doubt that it was one of the Ghent mer- 
chants who prospered here who built the church under 
the invocation of his nature patron St. Bavon. 

St. Leodgar, a fierce political bishop of Autun and 
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St. Radegund, wife of King Clothair were so closely 
associated with matters of state, and the abbey of St. 
Denys figured largely in their acts in the seventh century 
that some intercourse with France caused the two saints 
and the patron of the great abbey near Paris to have 
churches dedicated in their honour in Lincolnshire. 
Quite a group of churches to St. Denys stand around 
Sleaford and Folkingham. 

A Norman of Sens probably built a church to St. 
Wulfram, the bishop of that city, when he received lands 
from the Conqueror. St. Julian of Le Mans was also a 
probable introduction of a Norman knight. As a rule 
“some reason may be traced to those dedications from 
abroad. 

One there is, dear to all Christians, whose popularity 
in England is due to her supposed birth in this land, and 
we are sorry to be obliged to deny her English origin. 
That is St. Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great. 
There is little doubt that she was with her husband 
Constantius when he was resident at York, but the idea 
that she was the daughter of King Cole, whose capital 
was at Colchester—the Old King Cole of our nursery 
rhyme—was wholly mistaken; she was born at Drepanum 
in Bithynia; but the fact that she was known to the 
Britons, and was instrumental in finding the Holy Cross, 
was enough to make her revered by all Britons, and | 
accounts for the great number of dedications in her 
honour. They are found in the British West of England, 
but they abound in Yorkshire, where there are twenty- 
two, and in the adjacent part of Lincolnshire, which was 
known as Southumbria, where there are thirty churches 
with her name. 

I have sometimes referred to the dedications of 
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chapels, and I should like to point out that in that very 
word ‘‘chapel’’ there is contained—whatever other 
dedication a chapel may bear—a dedication to a very great 
saint, I mean St. Martin of Tours. 

We all know the story of St. Martin. Although he is 
recognised as the patron saint of the armies of France, he 
was not a Frank, nor even a native of Gaul. He was born 
in Pannonia, but he went into the Roman army as a 
soldier, and served in Gaul. 

One bitterly cold day, whilst riding along, St. Martin 
saw a beggar by the roadside, almost naked, and shivering 
with the cold. Being anxious to relieve the poor man, 
but happening to have no money with him, he drew his 
sword, and cutting the cloak he was wearing in two, he 
gave one half to the beggar, retaining the other for himself. 
In the evening he was blessed with a vision of our Lord, 
clothed in the half of the cloak which he had given to the 
beggar, surrounded by angels, who pointed to a scroll on 
which was written, ‘‘Inasmuch as thou hast done this 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, thou hast done 
it unto Me.’’ 

This vision impressed Martin very much, and as soon 
as he could he gave up his military calling and received 
Holy Orders, and ultimately became Archbishop of 
Tours. After his death a very magnificent cathedral was 
built over his remains; and in such high esteem was the 
Cathedral chapter of St. Martin’s Church at Tours held, 
that the kings of France were always reckoned as the first 
canons of the church. 

St. Martin was selected as the patron saint of the 
armies of France, and the half of the cloak which he had 
retained was regarded as a very venerable relic. It was 
carefully preserved, and carried with the forces whenever 
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the Kings of France took the field. It was, of course, 
known by the Latin name cappa, ‘‘a cloak,’’ a name 
which we preserve both in the word for our ordinary 
covering of a cape, and in the ecclesiastical vestment— 
the cope. 

This relic was always carried to and from and on the 
field of battle in a large tent, within which Mass was said 
at head quarters. This large tent, from this circumstance 
was known as the capella, softened into the French 
chapelle, from which we derive our name of ‘‘chapel,’’ 
which is applied to every structure used for divine service 
which is neither a cathedral, a collegiate or parish church. 
This very name ‘‘chapel’’ therefore ought to remind us of 
that one of the corporal acts of merey which consists in 
clothing the naked. 

Very much more could be said on this subject, indeed, 
it may be said to be endless, even if England alone were 
deait with. Yet I hope that even this slight sketch may 
help to arouse a greater interest than hitherto in the 
patronal dedications of churches, of towns and of countries. 


CHAPTER X. 


DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 


N the earliest age of Christianity churches were built 

I and dedicated, but the repeated destructions in the 

various persecutions, of which we learn from Eusebius, 

has blotted out the knowledge of what was done ae 
the first three hundred years. 

At last, under Constantine, when the worship of 
Christ could be made in public, churches were dedicated 
with majestic ceremonial. In the description of the 
dedication of the rebuilt church of St. Sophia by Justinian, 
the procession around the church, the candles lighted on 
the walls, and the twelve crosses anointed with chrism 
are mentioned. 

We know nothing of the ceremony of dedication in 
England before Bede mentions the purification of a 
building by holy water and the depositing of relics in the 
altars. Bishop John of Beverley sent some of the holy 
water which he had blessed for the dedication of a church 
to a sick woman;.and when St. Columbanus, although he 
was not a bishop, dedicated a church by sprinkling it with 
holy water, made a procession round it with singing, 
anointed the altar and placed relies of St. Aurelia in it. 

Eddius leaves us a short description of St. Wilfrid’s 
dedication of his church at Ripon, and he followed 
Constantine’s example by assembling the king, and 
numerous ecclesiastics and thegns for the ceremony. 
The same was done by St. Oswald and other prelates in 
the early days, when the building of another church to be 
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dedicated to the glory of God was not of such frequent 
occurrence as in succeeding ages. 

The earliest English rituals for dedications are found 
in the Pontifical of Archbishop of York, the Benedictional 
of Archbishop Aithelgar of Canterbury, and another 
Anglo-Saxon Pontifical preserved at Rouen. 

It would seem that as soon as a church was ready for 
service it was used, and it was the complaint of the 
legate Otho, in A.D. 1237, that many churches and even 
cathedrals had never been dedicated with holy oil, and he 
ordered that in all cases this should be done within two 
years after they were completed, by the bishop of the 
diocese. 

When a church was to be dedicated a tent was pitched 
outside, to which relics were brought the evening before 
and watched, or waked, amid the light of many tapers, 
through the night to the singing of psalms and canticles. 

In the morning the bishop, in his pontificals but 
without his maniple, gloves or sandals, with his assistants 
assembled in the porch. Twelve lighted candles were 
placed at intervals outside the church, and tubs of holy 
water were provided. At St. Mary at Hill, in London, 
fourpence was paid to the suffergan’s man for these 
‘“‘barrels and tubs,’’ which can be seen in the illustrations. 
The purchase of ladles is frequently met with in the church 
accounts, such as at St. Mary at Hill twopence was paid 
for a great ladle, and at Holy Trinity, Cambridge, two 
ladles for the dedication. For a long time I could’nt 
think what these ladles were for until, in a manuscript 
Sarum Missal, I came across an illustration of an acholyte 
holding a ladle of holy water which he had taken from a 
vat; so that it is evident that great tubs of holy water 
were blessed and ladles-full of it were dipped from the 
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tubs to fill the holy water vat, and carried for the bishop 
to sprinkle the external walls. This was done after the 
Litany had been sung in a threefold procession round the 
church. 
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A deacon went into the church and closed the door 
while the bishop chanted Lift wp your heads O ye Princes, 
and be ye lifted up O eternal gates, and the King of Glory 
shall enter in. The bishop again went round the church 
sprinkling the lower part of the walls, and coming to the 
door repeated the antiphon; two more circuits were made, 
sprinkling the middle part of the walls, and then the upper 
part. At the third knocking with the staff on the door, 
as seen on next page, and the deacon had again asked 
Who is the King of Glory? The choir and people shouted 
The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory, and the doors 
were thrown open. 
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The bishop and his clerks proceeded to the high altar 
singing the Psalm 87, and chanted another litany before 
the altar. Then some dust was strewn on the pavement 
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DEDICATION OF A CHURCH. 

From an Anglo-Saxon Pontifical at Rouen. ' 
before the chancel, on which the prelate traced the Greek 
and Latin alphabets, from the first letter to the last, the 
Alpha to Omega—‘‘t am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
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and the end, I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.’’ This inscribing of 
of the alphabets is spoken of by St. Gregory as an ancient 
rite in his time; and it reminds one of the dedication to 
‘The Life-giving Fountain’’ on Mount Athas. 

Then was water and salt, wine and chrism blessed and 
the interior of the church was purified. The painter of the 
initial letter (page 116) has shewn the effect of this exor- 
cising, and represented the expelled devil going out 
through the roof. 

Twelve crosses had been painted or sculptured on 
the inside walls and, peculiar to England, twelve on the 
outside; for the painting of these three shillings and 
fourpence was paid at Holy Trinity, Cambridge. These 
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ANOINTING A CONSECRATION CROSS. 
Pontificalum Romanum Venitiis, 1620. 


crosses the bishop anointed with chrism, and to prevent 
his vestments being soiled the wardens often provided a 
covering, or apron; at St. Mary at Hill they bought ‘‘two 
ells of cloth for the bishop’s apron.’’ 
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Candles were then lighted before the crosses, at Holy 
Trinity, Cambridge, they bought only ‘‘two pounds of 
wax for the crosses,’’ so they cannot have been very large. 

The altars were then washed, and we read of the 
buying of sprigs of box for this purpose before anointing 
the altar slab. All the altars to be consecrated had five 
crosses incised in them, but there is an altar stone at 
Broughton Castle with nine crosses. Over each of these 
crosses two small lengths of tapers are laid crossing each 
other which, being lighted, burn the incense laid on them. 

When the Leabhar Breac, an early Irish liturgical 
fragment, mentions the bishop’s cutting the crosses on the 
church and the altar it alludes to the timber churches of 
that time. 

The altar linens and hangings were blessed, the bells 
baptized, and the hallowed church was ready to receive 
the holy relics. In solemn procession they were brought 
into the church and inclosed in the altar. 

In the early days of the Church in England it was 
sometimes impossible to obtain relics, and the Council 
of Chelsey, A.D. 816, provided for this. It was enacted 
that—‘‘When a church is built, let it be hallowed by the 
bishop of the diocese. Afterwards, let the Eucharist 
the bishop consecrates at that service, be laid up together 
with the other relics and kept in the same church; and if 
he cannot find any other relics, then will the Eucharist 
most of all serve, as it is the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ As we learn from Lyndwood, this was 
observed until the middle of the fifteenth century. This 
was termed mos Anglicanus, but when relics were inclosed 
it was termed mos Romanus. 

With the celebration of Mass the hallowing of the, 
church was completed. But what is the origin and the 
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object of enclosing the relics of a saint under the altar? 

In the earliest age of the Church, altars and small 
chapels to cover them, were raised over the graves of 
martyrs, and these were called Memoriae Martyrum, and 
martyries; and no doubt this was a following of the 
vision of St. John set forth in the passage in the Book of 
Revelation—‘‘I saw under the altar the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God.’’ 

When St. Ambrose was about to dedicate a church at 
Milan the people interrupted him, saying, you should 
dedicate it as they do in Rome, and he answered ‘“‘I 
will do so if I find relics of martyrs.’’ This difficulty of 
finding relics of martyrs by the Anglo-Saxons has already 
been noticed; but, in time, the relics of confessors and 
other saints were enclosed in altars. 

When churches were built in the time of Constantine 
and after, crypts were built beneath the site of the high 
altar in which the tomb of a saint was placed, and this 
was called a confessio, being the tomb of one who had 
‘‘witnessed a good confession’’ for Christ. Sozomen 
describes one of the earliest of these underground relic 
chapels in which the relics of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste 
were preserved. He says that the monks formed a sub- 
terranean house of prayer, and above this chapel they 
erected a small edifice with the pavement so contrived to 
furnish a secret means of access to the relics of the martyrs. 

Anglo-Saxon architects provided such places in 
the churches of Hexham, Ripon, Wing, etc. 

‘A erypt,’’ which the Romans call a Confessionary, 
says Gervase, at Canterbury, ‘‘was built in the likeness 
of the confessionary of St. Peter, and had an altar en- 
closing the head of St. Furseus in the eastern part.’’ 
Pilgrims to Rome will remember the majestic descent to 
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the confessio of Sts. Peter and Paul in the great basilica, 
and the entrance to the crypt beneath the altar, in the 
church of St. John Lateran. 

Crypts were, however, but few; and the relics ob- 
tained were usually placed within the altars. Archbishop 
Odo inclosed the relics of St. Wilfrid ‘‘in the great altar 
which was constructed of rough stones and mortar’’ in 
Canterbury Cathedral. The hollow receptacle in the 
altar for relics was also called the confessio or the sepulchre. 

In Norman days crypts were more frequently con- 
structed, in which the whole or a part was a confessio, an 
early example of which is at Lastingham, Yorkshire; 
another, in the midst of the busy city of London is beneath 
the church of Bow Church; while later structures are seen 
at Canterbury and seme 
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DEDICATION CROSSES. 


1. Ulceby, Lincolnshire. 2. Cannington, Somerset. 
3. Salisbury Cathedral. 4. Salisbury Cathedral. 


CHAPTER XI. 


DEDICATION CROSSES. 


UST a word about consecration crosses, which we have 

4 seen were anointed with chrism at the dedication, 

and which may still be found on the walls of many 
English churches. 

The Roman ritual prescibes twelve crosses on the 
inside only, and these were to be painted ten palms, 
about 7ft. 6in., from the pavement, so that the sacred 
chrism should not be touched, and a ladder was to be 
provided for the bishop to reach them; but it was peculiar 
to England that twelve dedication crosses should be on 
the external as well as on the interior, and many of those 
remaining are in a much lower position. A manuscript 
in the British Museum (Landsdowne, 451) describes both 
the Roman and the English methods. | 

Egbert’s Saxon Pontifical directs that the bishop, 
with his thumb, was to mark the crosses en the wall with 
chrism, and an early Pontifical provides for the anointing 
of both the internal and external walls, which rule con- 
tinued until the sixteenth century. 

The places to be anointed were to be marked by 
crosses beforehand, and brackets for candles to burn before 
them were to be attached under each cross. 

Some of the Pontificals order that the crosses are to be 
painted in red within a circle, and it is this which is 
usually found on the internal walls, and if they were 
painted on the outside it is no wonder that they have 
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perished. But Englishmen did not keep to paint, some 
of the crosses were of metal sunk in the stone; and although 
the metal has been abstracted some of the sunken stones 
remain. And on the outside walls the crosses were 
sometimes sculptured, and a few of these may still be seen. 

The size of these crosses considerably vary, from 
four to nine inches in Westminster Abbey, to a foot at 
Kemsing, and to nearly two feet in Salisbury Cathedral. 
They are generally of a form called cross patée, that is 
with spreading ends, but many other forms, more simple 
and more ornate, remain to tell us of the hallowing. 

Of the red painted cross within a circle a very perfect 
example is preserved under glass on the west wall of St. 
Giles at Oxford. There are also crosses of this form in 
the chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster, and beneath 
each is a hole, plugged with wood, in which the candle- 
stick was inserted. 

An early Norman cross, sunk in the stone without a 
circle at Uleeby, Lincolnshire, has a place for the candle- 
stick. At Salisbury some of the pins which fixed the 
bronze cross into the matrix remain. In East Anglia 
some of the external crosses are inlaid with flints, in other 
parts they are simply incised, in a few cases they are 
sculptured and very rarely the figure of a saint within a 
circle holds the cross, as at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire. 

At Salisbury eight crosses remain on the interior 
walls and the same number outside; at Edington, Wilt- 
shire, there are eleven inside and eight outside; but in 
no case have I found the complete number to survive the 
scraping of walls or other drastic renovations which our 
dedicated sanctuaries have experienced. The remaining 
anointed witnesses of the dedication are worthy of note; 
but I must warn you, as you look around a village church, 
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not,to' accept any cross scratched in the walls or on the 
jambs of a doorway as consecration crosses. No end of 
these are to be seen, they may have been made as an Act 
of Faith, but more likely they are the idle pastime of the 
village youth. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FEAST OF DEDICATION. 


HE anniversary of the dedication of a church, or 
ala as St. Leo calls it the ‘‘birthday of a church,”’ 
was celebrated with great magnificence from the 
days of Constantine. The first of such Feasts of which 
we read was the annual festival of the dedication of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which was observed for 
eight days, or as we now term it, an octave; and Pope 
Felix IV. ordered that eight days should always be kept. 
In the fourth century St. Gregory Nazianzen said 
that it was an ancient custom to honour churches by the 
feasts of their dedication upon the annual return of the 
day, that good things should not be forgotten by the lapse 
of time. 

The Feast of Dedication is reckoned of the first class, 
because, says St. Thomas Aquinas, it is a commemoration 
of the benefits conferred on the whole church, and is 
celebrated for denoting the glorious resurrection of the 
Church which is to come. 

A Fair, sometimes by royal grant, but otherwise a- 
Fair of sorts was held in the smallest village on the 
anniversary of dedication; and when organs, small and 
portable, were rare, the church happily owning one 
would lend it to another parish to celebrate their festival. 
But the great number of festival days were considered 
detrimental to agriculture, and Bishop Atwater of 
Lincoln issued a decree in 1519 that all Dedication 
Festivals of parish churches and parochial chapels 
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throughout the diocese of Lincoln should be observed on 
October 8rd. The diocese then comprised the counties of 
Lincoln, Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Leicester, Hunt- 
ingdon, Buckingham, Bedford, and part of Hertford, so 
that a considerable portion of England was affected by this 
episcopal order. Then a royal order affecting the 
whole country was issued in A.D. 1536, commanding that 
all such festivals were to be observed on the first Sunday 
in October. 

Through this order the dates and saints’ names of 
many dedications are lost, and only by the annual Fairs 
can they be traced in some parishes. 

Before this decree festivals, dedication and others, 
were, and are, translated to other dates, temporally, as a 
tule, for various reasons. Episcopal registers contain 
many licences for altering the dates of dedication festivals, 
sometimes the day clashed with a more important feast. 
At St. Mary, Lamberhurst, in Kent, the dedication fell at 
Michaelmas, but because the adjacent river overflowed 
its banks at that season the bishop of Rochester trans- 
lated the festival to the Tuesday following Relic Sunday, 
which was the Sunday fortnight after Midsummer Day 
(Registrum Roffense, 459). Sometimes the harvesting 
rendered the original day of dedication difficult to observe, 
and the commemoration was licenced for another day. 

These festivals were whole-hearted holidays, and no 
doubt interferred with industry, but Henry’s act and the 
following indifference to Church observances has caused 
great confusion and loss in parochial] histories. 
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